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POETRY. 


SILENT POWER IS MIGHTIEST. 


BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH, 





More strong than thunder’s rending stroke 
Is sunshine that upbuilds the oak, 

That lifts the cedar’s arm on high, 
Kindles the violet’s tender eye, 

And o'er wide regions, frozen long, 
Wakes clay to life, and life to song! 

The noiseless, everlasting heat 

Of lizhtning’s cool, invisible feet, 

Stirs every living leaf and bud 

With pulses of a stainless blood; 

Acd cnly in some brief revolt, 

When reek invites the crashing bolt, 

It turns, aud down the riven sky 

Hurls the loud anger of its cry: 

But, by a million lives confessed, 

Its mute empire is mightiest! 

Fresh dews that shine in grass and flower 
Exceed the roaring storm in power, 

Even asin beauty,—that yet lives 

In the new forms their beauty gives. 


Niagara, for grandeur, awes 

The trembling soul its thunder draws 

To look upon that headlong leap, 

And hour the shout of deep to deep; 

But the wide hush of Apri! rain, 

Rustiisg with Autumn's golden grain, 

And vieaming, where the sun melts through, 
With cvery bloom’s predictive hue, 

A mixihitier foree reveals in act 


Than all the plunging cataract. 


The jar of action, and the noise, 

Are but the engine’s lack of poise, 

That -voner into ruin reels 

For weight of its uncentered wheels, 
Majcst.c billows of the main 

Rol! iirmurous o’er their central plain, 
And only on some abject shore 

Are weakened into rage and roar. 

If the Jar fires that warm our globe,— 


Waflit of the sun-god’s flaming robe,— 
Shoot cismal thunders down bis sky, 
Deep in their natal gulfs they die, 
And ouly the serene, pure light 


Come- with its flood of silent might. 
Oh, balanced like a whirling star 

The ail-untiring forces are, 

Enveloped, in their vast career, 

With their own silent atmosphere,— 

A faith, that, in its calmness great, 
Seems the self-consciousness of Fate, 
And that unconquerable Will 

Which, mastering all, is swift and still, 
Sweeping the sword-arm’s mighty curves 
From a firm point that never swerves! 
Ah, then, possess thy soul in peace 
Thou Builder for the centuries! 

Since all our mightiest forces run 

Still and resistless as the sun. 








AT SEA. 

STEAMER Wisconsin, May 10, 1878. 

We are approaching Queenstown, in a 
thicker fog than is at all acceptable to those 
hearing the coast. At rare intervals the 
mist lifts, and shows the gray hills of the 
Irish shore. Then it closes in again, the 
rain pelts down, the steamer dips her bow 
in the water and a horizontal sheet of spray 
lings itself the whole length of the deck, 
almost to the wheel-house. We have had a 
Stormy passage, with much head-wind and 
Many rough days; and though 1 have not 
been sea-sick, 1 cannot claim that absolute 
enjoyment of the sea which gives to some 
Persons a positive pleasure in the roughest 
Voyage. The wonder of the sea is inex- 
haustible; but one cannot always reach the 
mood to dwell init. The deeper feeling 
comes and goes. Neverso much as on this 
voyage have I felt the amazing fact, that the 
Convex wilderness of tossing waves covers 





two-thirds of the round globe, and yet is 
held in perfect curve by the absolute power 
of gravitation. That this vast weltering 
world should be thus held is the wonder 
ethat takes one’s breath away; yet it only 
comes home to me semi-occasionally. Most 
of the time 1 find myself looking at the 
ocean in a matter-of-fact way, and only 
wondering how many miles we have run 
since yesterday noon. 

The greatest beauty that the sea has afford- 
ed to the eye, during thetrip, was about the 
third day out, off Newfoundland. We were 
in the gulf-stream, the water was warm 
(+ 75° Fahrenheit) and the air cool (+ 61°) 
and all the sea was covered with a low mist, 
till sunset, —resulting from the difference of 
temperature. It seemed like a delicate lace 
work, just obscuring the surface of the 
waves. As evening closed in, this low mist 
seemed changed to fire; a brillant phos- 
phorescence broke in foam on every break- 
ing wave; spread itself in shifting lines 
along the horizon; poured itself in floods 
through our wake. It all seemed one great 
incantation going on, afestival of fire. The 
Oriental books say that the sea drinks the 
air and the sun the sea; but here the ocean 
seemed to be drinking the sunken sun, and 
pouring out libations as it drank. 

The Guion line of steamers has the ad- 
vantage of more airy state-rooms than the 
Cunard, so that my port-hole was closed but 
a single night on the way, and good sleep 
was thus secured. It has also the advan- 
tage of carrying only some thirty or forty 
saloon passengers instead of several hundred; 
the attendance is therefore much better, and 
itis notvery uncommon to have the great 
luxury of astate-room to one’s self. Round- 
trip tickets to Liverpool cost $130 and to 
London $140 only. Il would however cau- 
tion my readers to avoid this particular boat 
for several reasons, and select in preference 
the Montana or the Wyoming, which are 
the swiftest boats of the line. 

Most of the cabin passengers are English, 
including two officers of the ‘‘Royal Marine 
Light Infantry” on their return from Ber- 
muda, One of these has with him his wife 
and six little children, whose sweet and well- 
modulated voices make it a delight to have 
them about the ship; and makethem a mod- 
el for American children, whose voices are 
so often high and shrill,—a defect proceed- 
ing commonly from mere want of training, 
asl believe. These children are all as fear- 
less as becomes a soldier’s household,—they 
never quarrel, scarcely ever cry, and enjoy 
every moment. 

Iam apt to like English people, but am 
firm in the belief that in transplanting the 
race to America, there has been an infusion 
of briskness and alertness which promises 
to make the new type more interesting than 
the old. The solidity and self-reliance of 
the Englishman always commands respect, 
but it often seems as if the abundant pota- 
tions of ale and porter had thickened their 
brains, making them unimaginative and 
slow of wit, and singularly devoid of curi- 
osity. There never seems to be much that 
they care to learn, whereas the American 
wishes to learn everything. There is some- 
thing respectable and self-relying in this at- 
titude, but also rather restricted and borné; 
it seems to belong to a race which has held 
the leadership of the world, but which is 
not likely always to retain it. The crown- 
ing exhibition of this habit of mind was on 
the arrival of the pilot when we reached 
Queenstown—for it is now a day later than 
when I began this letter. Half a dozen 
Americans crowded to meet him, eager for 
news and especially for war-news, after a 
ten days passage. Who knew what might 
have happened, during that interval? The 
English nation might be all in tumult; there 
might have been bloody fighting already. 
The pilot reported only prospects of peace. 
Ten or fifteen minutes later, one of the 
English ofticers—men who had more at stake 
in the matter than all the rest of us put to- 
gether—strolled forward and asked me care- 
lessly ‘‘D’ye know if the pilot brought any 
news, in particular?” There was no affecta- 
tion about it; he and his friend had been 
watching the Irish shore through spy-glasses, 
and identifying places where they had for- 
merly been. Afterall, where was the hurry? 

When an Englishman has been long a res- 
ident of the United States, he has usually 
gained more mental alertness and versatility, 
without losing his national steadfastness and 
solidity. One of my pleasantest acquaintan- 
ces on ship-board has been a man of this 
stamp, a New York merchant, who came 
young to America, married a New England 
wife, and fought through all our civil war 
ina light-battery. He has promised me some 
opportunities of information in regard to the 
employments of women in London; and I 
hope to use these for the benefit of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL. T. W. HL 





LETTER FRUM ENGLAND. 


Epirors JOURNAL.—1 wish to tell you that 
I have read with much pleasure the article 
on ‘Women as Clerks” in your JouRNAL of 
Nov. 17th last. The writer says that he has 
been ‘taken to task by several friends 
among what may be called the shopping 
sex” for similar remarks, but 1 hope he will 
also receive, or has received, many expres- 
sions of gratitude from women for what he 
has written, and I should like to add mine 
tothe number. I judge from the initials to 
the article ‘‘T. W. H.” that the writer is the 
author of some papers in which the advance 
ment of women, both social and political, 
is earnestly advocated, and which have, I 
know,done much towards diminishing prej- 
udice against the efforts for such advance- 
ment in this country. Criticism and warn- 
ing coming from such a friend, should be, 
I think, most gratefully received and atten- 
tively considered. That it is necessary and 
well-founded, I am fully convinced. 

I have often been pained and concerned, 
to find women, employed in our telegraph- 
offices and post-oftices, behaving with posi- 
tive rudeness to persons whom they were 
called upon to serve. In one office this was 
especially noticeable: three ‘theavily-dress- 
ed” young ladies were to be found at crochet 
or tatting work, all gossipping and laughing 
over their own private affairs, and the un- 
happy ‘‘public” were frequently kept wait- 
ing until a particular portion of the pattern 
was finished, or until the chat could conve- 
niently be broken off. I know that several 
persons complained of this, and I was there- 
fore not surprised, although I felt deeply 
grieved—on finding one morning that the 
young ladies had disappeared and had been 
replaced by three civil youths. I think this 
fact should impress upon everyone who 
has at heart the welfare of women, the 
great importance of arousing to a sense of 
their responsibility, any women who are em- 
ployed in public offices or in shops. If they 
could only be brought to see how they may 
injure, not only their own position, but that 
of other women who may possibly need the 
employment almost as a matter of life or 
death—they would, perhaps, become more 
eareful and considerate in their conduct, 
Very often, I believe; here, at all events; the 
main cause of the mischief is that the girls 
employed, take up the work merely as a 
means of getting pocket money; they know 
that their parents can afford to keep them 
at home, and they are therefore compara- 
tively indifferent as to retaining the work. 
I wish we could show them how selfish this 
indifference is, and how their thoughtless- 
ness or frivolity may injure women who 
are compelled to support themselves. 

Iam not going to assert that all male of- 
ficials are civil. When I had the pleasure 
of visiting the United States for a short 
time, I frequently had occasion to go to the 
general post-office in New York, and I used 
to think that the gentleman who answered 
enquiries at the ‘ladies’ window,” was es- 
pecially curt and disobliging. I think our 
male officials are generally more civil than 
yours. I will charitably ascribe that to one 
of the reasons given by “T. W. H.,” that 
yours do more work, perhaps I might add, 
“and for less money.” Of course I must 
demur tothe other reason given, that they 
are ‘more eflicient.” For the women of 
both countries, I believe the accusation of 
incivility to be justand much needed. Some 
of our friends have been too ready to tell 
us only of our virtues. When we hear of 


our faults let us look to them without delay. 
Emma A. PATERSON. 
London, Feb. 21, 1878. 
+e —— 
ANNUAL PROTEST. 


Mrs. Sarah L. 


Knox, of California, an 
excellent woman, an earnest Suffragist, and 
alarge tax-payer, sends her protest every 
year against the denial of citizenship to wo- 
men. This year it is as follows:— 

To the Election Bourd, Second Ward, San 

Jose :— 

GENTLEMEN—We come again to claim 
the privilege of exercising that right, dear 
to the heart of every freeman having a spark 
of patriotism in his breast—the right to the 
ballot, to protest against class distinctions, 
and to remind you that another year has 
passed, another Legislature met and ad- 
journed, and still we, the women of Califor- 
nia, bearing our proportion of the expense 
of those same legislators, are still denied 
the right to the ballot, still governed with- 
out our consent, and by rulers whom we 
have had no voice in choosing, notwith- 
standing at the election one year ago many 
of you promised to see to it that there was 
an effort made to give the women in this 
State the ballot. Did youdo it, gentlemen, 
or did you, in looking out for positions for 
yourselves as usual, forget the women and 
their claims as well? We will not forget, 
however, to give due thanks for the one step 
gained, the one bill passed in the interest of 
women, and all honor to the brave and no- 
ble men who so gallantly defended, support- 





ed and passed the bill permitting women to 
practice law in this State, and to the Gov- 
ernor for signing the bill making it a law. 
We thank you, one and all, for the bill; and 
now, gentlemen, we are going to tell you 
sometiing. It may not be a revelation to 
all of you, but I am sure it will be to some, 
and whether you believe it or not, itis a 
fact. From the cradle to the grave women 
are the truest, best and most devoted friends 
you men have. You can not afford to do 
without the advice, counsel and support of 
the trueand noble women who are able, 
ready and willing to help you now in your 
time of need, if you would only permit us, 
See what the noble women of Virginia pro- 
pose to do for the men of that State: 

Tuk WomeN AND THE VIRGINIA Dest.—A War- 
renton, Va., letter says:—The ladies of this town have 
organized a society for the Jaudable purpose of pay- 
ing the State debt. They have held two meetings 
and elected officers, appointed committees, ete. The 
idea is to give the thing a start, get every woman in 
the State to join the socicty, have an initiation fee of 
twenty-five cents, anda certain monthly contribution; 
in this way to raise some money forthe grand and 
patriotic paspese. but mainly by their example to in- 
spire the slothful, and shame the dishonest men of the 
State out of the idea of repudiation.—|S. F. Bulletin. 

That grand old State in which we have 
the honor of being born, and in whose ser- 
vice my father volunteered when only a boy 
of eighteen years, shouldered his musket 
and went out to fight for liberty and his 
country! Do you wonder, gentlemen that 
aspark of that same principle still lives in 
the daughter’s heart? No taxation without 
representation! It is said that the daugh- 
ters inherit from their fathers; that may be 
what is in part the trouble now. As it has 
been the fathers who have exercised the 
right to the ballot, the daughters have a 
much stronger desire for that privilege and 
seem to prize it higher than the sons. Men 
frequently say to me, ‘The ballot don’t 
amount to anything. I would be willing 
for youto have my vote.” But we fancy 
that is only to try to reconcile us to our po- 
sition; but it can’t be done in that way. 
We shall continue to knock at the doors for 
admission to citizenship, as long as life lusts, 
unless we get it, and when the last day 
shall come, our greatest grief willbe that we 
had to die as we had lived, an alien in our 
own country, where all men are created 
equal, women and Chinamen excepted, and 
governments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed. You should 
certainly change such sentences as these in 
the Constitution or give to women the bal- 
lot. You men have been floundering along 
now for over a hundred years, wallowing 
and tumbling in your filthy pool, as you 
choose to stigmatize politics. Who has 
made the filthy pool? You have, by ignor- 
ing the very element that purifies and makes 
your homes comfortable and happy. This 
Government is the home of the people in a 
larger and broader sense, Some of you 
have heard of the birds that have but one 
wing—the male has the wing on the right 
side and the female on the left side. Neith- 
er of them can fly with only one wing, but 
they each have a hook onthe other side and 
by hitching on to each other can soar along 
beautifully. You have been trying to fly 
with one wing. You can't do it. We wo- 
men have the other wing. Hitch on, gen- 
tlemen, and in less than twenty-five years 
we will have lifted you out completely, 
and purified your filthy pool until it will be 
clean and pure as crystal, and make politics 
what they should be—the greatest blessing 
in the hands of the people. It is worth the 
experiment, gentlemen, and, at the Constitu 
tional Convention, try it in this State by giv- 
ing to women the ballot. 


San Jose. Saran L. Knox. 


- - me - 
UTILIZING USELESS WOMEN. 

A newspaper so seldom speaks in a sensi- 
ble way of women, that the following article 
is worth noticing, from the Ogdensburg (N. 
Y.) Daily Journal :-— 

In 1866, a cargo of women, numbering 150, left New 
York for Oregon, arrived there safely, and a letter 
recently received, says they all found homes and hus- 
bands, and have passed happy lives. It is said there 
are 100,000 bachelors now on the Pacific coast want- 
ing wives, and a similar enterprise might prove equal- 
ly successful.— Hachange. 

Very likely; but the average of women 
are no longer willing to be shipped as ‘‘car- 
goes” to search for husbands upon the Pa- 
cific coast. They would gather their robes 
closely about their fair proportions and trip 
indignantly away at such a suggestion. 
Women, like men, have their representa- 
tives. Years ago they sought service with 
the foreign missionary societies, and were 
content to go out to spread the gospel net, 
to catch the shirtless and unsuspecting 
heathen. Now, one representative woman 
isan applicant for a first-class foreign mis- 
sion under the general government, and she 
would like to know “how long, O Lord, 
how long,” it will be before she can have a 
white man’s chance to live in a palace ina 
foreign capital under the Old Flag, as a rep- 
resentative of her darling native land? 

The aspiration isa natural one. We do 
not know why the chin of a woman might 
not wag as successfully in diplomacy as that 
of an antediluvian scare-crow like Caleb 
Cushing. But the tracery of green and the 
bursting buds upon the trees are likely to 
mark the advent of many a spring-time, we 
fear, before the hope will be realized. This 
perverse world moves, but slowly, and 
with many a groan, perplexing hitch, and 
endless creaking, as it makes progress. The 
Methodists decided in their conference late- 
ly held in New York City, that women 
could not preach the Gospel. We are in 
favor of enlarging the Suffrage, admitting 
women to the pulpit, sending them abroad 
as diplomats, and terminating the pitiful lit- 
tleness of a policy that would restrain a wom- 
an from being a policeman or a statesman. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss Saran H. Leaoert, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has opened a home for young wo- 
men, where for four dollars a week, they en- 


joy the social life of a family. 


Mrs. Sanau 8. RussEuL has sent Mr. M. 
Anagnos of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, $500, to be added to the ‘‘Howe Me- 
morial Fund” for embossing books for the 
blind. 

Frau CuarLorre WouTeER, the eminent 
Viennese Shakspearian actress, has been dec- 
orated by the Emperor with the Gold Cross 
of Merit, a distinction only conferred for 
exceptional ability. 

Mrs. Junta LEE graduated from the St. 
Louis Medical College last year, and has 
taken up her residence in Greenville, Cali- 
fornia, where she has gained an extensive 
practice, and is very successful. 

Miss ANNA Dicktnson has written to Mr. 
H. A. McGlenen, of the Boston Theater, of- 
fering to play at his benefit, in the course 
of which she says: “I know of no one in 
the profession I should be so well content 
to serve.” 

Miss MAXWELL GRAMAM, an ancient and 
somewhat eccentric maiden of England, 
has left $100,000 to four charitable societies, 
wherewith to relieve poor Protestants who 
are named Hutchinson or Maxwell, and to 
educate their children. 


Mrs. Mary Hewes, of Boston, who could 
talk understandingly of the famous tea- 
drawing that took place in the harbor, cel- 
ebrated her one-hundredth birthday on the 
22d of April, and had among her guests an 
old playmate who is four months older than 
she is, 

Mrs. CLARA NeyMann, of New York, 
will address the New England Woman Suf- 
frage, Association, in Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Tuesday evening, and the Free Re- 
ligious Association in Beethoven Hall on 
Friday, on the ‘‘Redeeming Feature in the 
new Morality.” 

Mrs. Leonowens, formerly governess at 
the Siamese Court, some time ago, sent the 
king, Somdetch Phra Paramundr Maha, 
copies of Mr. Bryant’s translations from 
Homer, and De Tocqueville's ‘‘ Democracy,” 
The king has in return sent to the lady a 
pleasant little acknowledgment of her liter- 
ary present—the sum of $500. 

MapaM Lirvinow, a Russian lady, has 
received the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy from the Philosophical Faculty of the 
University of Berne. She passed her exami- 
nation with such brillianey, especially in the 
mathematical branch, that the faculty unan- 
imously agreed to attach the highest mark 
(cum summa laude) to her diploma, 


Miss ExizA MiLtuar, of New York, has 


-beguna suit for thirty million dollars’ worth 


of property in Kentucky, Virginia and Ohio. 
She claims to be the heir of John Young, a 
large contractor for navy biscuit, during 
the war of 1812, who invested his surplus 
cash in wild lands, now valuable property, 
in the States named. Some of the Ken- 
tucky property is included within the limits 
of Lexington, 

Lucy Hooper tells a sad story of the 
royal family of Belgium. The queen looks 
faded and careworn, and has lost her beau- 
ty. Fourteen years ago, as Duchess de 
Brabant, she was cited as one of the hand- 
somest princesses in Europe, and so indeed 
she was. But she has never recovered from 
the death of her only son, added to which 
the conjugal troubles of her married daugh- 
ter, the Princess Louise, wife of Prince 
Philip of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, are said to 
weigh heavily on her mind. The king is 
suffering from a diseased leg and looks ill 
and melancholy. As to the Count de Flan- 
ders, his brother and the next heir to the 
crown, heis as deaf asa post. And their 
only sister, the unhappy Empress Carlotta, 
still lives in seclusion at the chateau of Ter- 
vueren, in a state of hopeless insanity. 

Mrs Joun M. Cauu, of Jamaica Plain, 
has invented ‘‘The Extension Grate” for 
ranges or cooking-stoves, which will com- 
mend itself to all housekeepers. It pre- 
vents the coal from rolling up the flues and 
out on the front, thereby destroying the top 
of the grate and causing, besides, great an- 
noyance. It also regulates the heat of the 
ovens in such a manner that they bake even- 
ly, at the same time it greatly economizes 
the fuel. The inventor isa lady of long 
experience as & practical housekeeper, and 
got up the article solely for her own use’ ori- 
ginally, but was induced by the persuasions 
of those who witnessed its admirable work- 
ings, to give it to the public. It has been 
patented and is now forsale. It diminishes 
greatly the kindling and care of the fire, and 
will be a great comfort to any one using it. 
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A SPRING MORNING. 
BY JOHN W, CHADWICK. 


A gentle tumult in the earth, 
A murmur in the trees, 

An odor faint, but passing sweet, 
Upon the morning breeze— 

The heralds these, whom thou dost send, 
Dear Spring, that we may know 

How soon the land, from side toside, 
Shall with thy beauty glow. 

And ‘tis by token faint as these, 
O Truth, that makest free! 

That thou dost give assurance strong 
Of better things to be: 

Of higher faith and holier trust; 
Of love more deep and wide; 

Of hope whose anchor shall not break, 
Whatever storms betide. 

O Truth of God, it is not ours 
Thy summer to foretell, 

Nor ours to taste the fruit which now 
Doth in the blossom swell; 

But we are glad and free of heart, 
That we thy Spring have known; 

Well speed the days whose sweetest praise 
Is to be called thine own. 

- = > — —_——_= 
HE HASCOME, ISCOMING, AND WILL COME. 
CHRISTMAS, 1877. 


BY M. J. SAVAGE. 





i 
When will he come? 
The ancient Hindu races say 
That when the nation falls away 
Help will shine out like a star; 
That when some giant, demon, devil, 
The people overwhelms in evil, 
Then comes Vishnu’s Avatar. 
Nine times already has he come to earth. 
Ten times—and then the perfect world has birth. 
1, 
When will he come? 
A captive nation dwells upon 
The river banks of Babylon; 
What is the word they speak? 
The prophet’s eye looks down the years 
And kindles as the sight appears— 
“Messiah! him ye seek! 
Lo! the Lord's anointed comes! and then 
Shall dwell the heavenly kingdom among men!” 
Il. 
When will he come? 
The Christian answers ‘‘Long ago 
The king was born in manger low. 
Him wicked men have slain. 
And now we wait with longing eye, 
And fix our look upon the sky; 
For he will come again. 

We pray and watch since he has gone away; 
For when he comes he'll bring the perfect day.” 
Iv. 

When will he come? 
This is the old world’s weary cry. 
Is man forgotten in the sky? 
How long, O Lord, how long! 

Hunger, disease, and tears and pain 

We plead against, and plead in vain— 

The weak against the strong. 
The fathers wait and hope; then fall asleep; 
And still its death-strewn way the world doth keep. 


v. 
When will he come’ 
Say not that he will never come; 
Say not the piteous heavens are dumb; 
Deaf have ye been and blind, 
He will not come through opening sky; 
Ye shall not hear a victor’s cry, 
Nor chariot on the wind. 
From mythic dreams and idle visione wake! 
Your fancies falsify the word God spake. 
vi. 
When will he come? 
‘Lo, here! Lo, there!’’ the foolish shout, 
And think that God will come without. 
But ever has it been, 
In spite of fabled tales that tell 
Of magic and of miracle, 
That he has come within. 
Only through man, and man alone, 
Does God build up his righteous throne. 
vu. 
When will he come’ 
In times and places manifold 
He has been coming from of old; 
God in the leading men. 
When man broke loose from bestial bands, 
First stood upright and used his hands, 
The heavenly light broke then. 
When fire was kindled first upon the earth, 
Then God in man knew still a higher birth. 
vill. 
When will he come? 
When iron first was hammered ont; 
When far shores heard the seaman’s shout; 
When letters first were known; 
When separate tribes to nations grew; 
When men their brotherhood first knew; 
When law first reached the throne; 
Each separate upward step that man has trod 
Has been a coming of the living God. 
Ix, 
When will he come? 
While you are looking far away, 
His tireless feet are nigh to-day. 
Each true word is his voice. 
All honest work, all noble trust, 
Each deed that lifts man from the dust, 
Each pure and manly choice, 
Each upward stair man’s toilworn feet do climb, 
Is just another birth of God sublime. 
x. 
When will he come? 
He'll come to-morrow if you will; 
But cease your idle sitting still. 
Yes, he will come to-day. 
He will not come in clouds; but through 
Your doing all that you can do 
To help the right alway. 
Do honest work, and to the truth be true, 
And God already has appeared in you. 








IN A STORM. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 








The rain was drizzling out of adam» 
heaven as if a cloud were driving toward us 
and breaking over us; the wind, which had 
risen at daylight, was swelling with every 
succeeding blast; and the river was rolling 
in white caps. Still, there was no question 
of laying the boat by when our party from 
the hills came down and went aboard with 
much ado and merry making. 

The Huntress was a river craft that made 
connection at Desbars, the little port on 





the bay at the river’s mouth, with the sea- 
boat that would take us by a farther voyage 
toour journey’send. Indeed, the Huntress 
was not much of an affair anyway, and the 
accommodations were such that we all 
preferred to remain above, even in the rain, 
being well protected in gossamer rubber, 
high boots, and all the modern improve- 
ments. We were a gay party, who had 
been amusing ourselves, as traveling com- 
panions do, with reading and fancy work, 
flirtation and scandal. Among others we 
numbered Mrs. Howison, the doyenne of 
the party, who gave it eminent respectabil- 
ity, kept everybody up in his pedigree, and 
did the diamonds, as Belle Evans said; 
Belle herself, who did the beauty; Mrs. 
Cameron, her chaperon, and the mother of 
Lucia and John; Miss Marvin, an heiress 
struggling with idiocy, whose money was 
possibly the loadstone of one or two youths 
who hung upon our verge, as Belle said, not 
of us, yet not against us. Of the girls, 
Miss Evans was, perhaps, the most beauti 
ful, yet Miss Murray, with her clear, dark, 
colorless face, and the great gray eyes, 
faultless features and dark hair, and with 
her manner of proud reserve, stimulated 
curiosity and interest considerably more. 
Tall, and perhaps too stately, with her si- 
lence and her haughty ways, she impressed 
you as one with a history, yet when I had 
been with her one day more than usual, 
Mrs. Howison begged to assure me that 
people often lost caste by associating with 
the commonplace, and that Miss Murray 
was only Mrs. Cameron’s companion, en- 
gaged to relieve Lucia from the trouble of 
reading and playing to her mother. ‘Not 
one of us at all, my dear, but a few steps 
above the servants,” said the good Dame 
Howison. ‘‘She is an excellent person in 
her place, but Mrs. Cameron herself knows 
next to nothing about her, although she has 
employed her for nearly six years; so, you 
see, my dear,” said the doyenne. And her 
authority perhaps added a sting to the gen- 
eral behavior of the maids and matrons in 
this regard. 

Yet Belle Evans was also not without in- 
terest to the impartial view, the more as 
she carried on a love affair and a flirtation 
at the same time, her engagement with 
John Cameron having lately been broken, 
and her heart with it, it was understood, 
which fragmentary condition of her system 
she was supposed to be concealing by the 
disguise of pleasure in Col. Bates’s society, 
Col. Bates being the next friend of John 
Cameron himself. As for Lucia, Miss 
Marvin and the rest, doubtless some por- 
tion of the world would have missed them 
had they suddenly dropped out of it. 
Such as we were, we had passed some 
pleasant days together, for even although 
Belle, every day more distracting, drove 
Cameron to the beginning of despair by her 
behavior with Col. Bates—who was blindly 
convinced that he only did his friend good 
service in keeping her from worse mischief— 
and Cameron reduced Belle to the same pass 
by the exasperating indifference with which 
he viewed her conduct, yet such sweet sor- 
row seemed better to them apparently than 
any common experience of joy, and they 
did their best to prolong and accentuate it. 
“It is better than a novel; it is as good asa 
play,” said I once to Miss Murray, for, in 
spite of Dame Howison, we had somehow 
taken to each other, ‘‘for here are the actors 
living and real before you,” and I remem- 
ber catching her eye again when she smiled 
despite herself at these side scenes, although 
somewhat too indignant concerning the 
shrubs and blossoms with which young 
Black was loading her just then to smile at 
all. 

“You look like Birnam Wood,” Belle 
had cried 

‘‘And feel as if Dunsinane were at the 
ends of the earth,” she had answered. 

And Sally Marvin, then looking Miss 
Murray over from head to foot, talked after- 
ward to Lucia, as she always did on such 
opportunity, with an odd sort of insolent 
laughter between the syllables. The color 
came to Miss Murray’s face; but she never 
noticed anything of the kind, not even 
thanking Belle by a glance when the latter 
resented heraffronts. It was not frequently, 
indeed, that she was positively affronted, 
but commonly that she was completely ig- 
nored. It seemed to make small odds to 
her. She reminded you of some one who, 
being in life, must get through it, but 
looked for no pleasure in it, scorning the 
disdain of women, and indifferent to the 
admiration of men. 

Not so Belle. Pleasure and she were not 
separable terms. The little creature was 
like some fly sporting in the sun; but let 
the beam fade and she weuld fall. It did 
not seem, however, as if Cameron were ab- 
solutely necessary to the composition of 
that sunbeam. The distinction between the 
girls could hardly have been pointed bet- 
ter than it was by an adventure that be- 
fell them, when they were found, in one of 
our mountain rambles, in answer to Belle’s 
agonized and repeated shrieks, clinging 
together on a scrap of ledge at the foot of 
a slippery steep, and holding to life by a 
branch that alone saved them from falling 
the dreadful depth of the chasm below, 
while from acranny of the ledge a snake 
lifted his head, looking them full in the 
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face. Trembling and crying and all un- 
strung, Belle was helped out of danger in 
the midst of her shrieks, but Margaret lin- 
gered, as Col. Bates and young Black 
grasped her wrist from above, to have one 
look down the dark abyss. And although 
Belle was treated as a compound of heroine 
and martyr, crying and shivering and 
laughing by turns as she was the rest of the 
day, and declaring that she thought the face 
of that snake was the face of the Great Ene- 
my himself, yet the other went about her 
duties quietly and unnoticed as before, it 
being somehow recognized by tacit consent 
that, no matter how the affair had ended, it 
would have made small difference to Miss 
Murray. 

Col. Bates now folded her wraps more 
closely about Belle under the awning of the 
little steamer’s deck, and sat beside her, 
while Cameron stalked up and down, with 
his hat slouched round his ears, and his 
cigar smoke surrounding him in a cloud, 
and Miss Murray leaned over the stern, safe 
and dry in her water-proof garments, mood- 
ily watching the dark and churning water 
through which the Huntress had labored, 
or the steep shores that, if sunshine clothed 
them in beauty, foul weather made only 
frowning and forbidding. 

We had expected to reach Desbars by 
noon, but owning to the increasing storm, 
it was long passed noon when, the way 
widening into the bay, the town appeared a 
darker spot on the dark horizon, which, 
after balancing of pros and cons, it was 
judged unsafe for the little steamer to ap- 
proach, and the Huntress came to anchor 
out in the bay, shut in by a world of mist 
and rain, pitching up and down, with her 
head to the gale, there to remain till the 
tide turned, there being a difference of more 
than twenty-five feet in the turning of the 
tide in that bay. 

Of course it was not long before the dis- 
tress of the party, between hunger and sea- 
sickness and horror of the night in that lit- 
tle cabin, caused other plans to be consid- 
ered; and presently it was announced that 
those who would were to be taken ashore 
in boats, where a dwelling could receive 
them till conveyances to town were found. 
To be sure, neither Miss Marvin nor Lucia 
could think of such a thing as being slung 
over the rail into the boats that came slid- 
ing down the side of a billow, and they 
screamed, and shut their eyes, and were 
slung over; as for Belle, she was so seasick 
she did not care what became of her, and 
never knew whether Col. Bates or John 
Cameron held her; two of the dowagers 
made the plunge with the equipoise due 
their weight; Miss Murray and I slid to our 
seats helped only by an old sailor; the rest 
remained on board; and presently the Hunt- 
ress was only a blot in the mist, and a dark 
line was taking shape and rising before us, 
while the rain was slapping round us in 
As the boats were beached, we 
saw long fields of brown, slippery sea-weed, 
through which we were to wade to the old 
Sea House—a strange mansion built of the 
broken stone of the beach, looking half a 
prison and half a mad-house, falling to de- 
cay, as well as it could be seen through the 
storm. 

‘‘And so it is,” said the captain, who had 
gone ashore with us, and supported me. 
“The master of the house is a strange creat- 
ure, speaking to few but his servants—mad, 
maybe, or has been mad. He married a 
girl, they say, who had another lover, but 
whose mother compelled her, under bad 
threats. She never saw him till he came 
with the parson. She escaped from the 
house that night and drowned herself, they 
think. And the man came down here, 
bought this place, and perishes with remorse, 
they say. But his house is open on the side 
of the sea,” said the captain, jerking out the 
sentences of his deep bass with the rain in 
histeeth. ‘‘He and his men tend out on all 
the wrecks, and there’s many of them on 
this ugly bit of water. He thinks death by 
drowning is pretty bad, I guess. There he 
comes now.” 

The rain was driving like fine needles 
horizontally in our faces, and the wind was 
all we could make way against. The cap- 
tain had Mrs. Howison on one side and me 
on the other; Miss Murray was close be- 
hind, and the struggling groups followed 
with shrieks and laughs that the wind blew 
down their throats, Belle every now and 
again sitting down on the wet sea-weed, 
telling everybody to go on and let her die 
there, but presently making up her mind to 
face the storm again; and we had another 
long field of the ankle-deep sea-weed to 


cross, 

“Yes, there he comes,” said the captain. 
“How are you, Mr. Bassett? Any shelter 
for these wave-worn mariners at Sea House? 
We are not wrecked, but gone before, you 
see.” 

And to make matters worse, at the mo- 
ment, as if nature at last gave way, Miss 
Murray fell over and fainted. 

Mr. Bassett, however, had caught her, 
the others too tired from their tussle with 
the storm to be of service; but he lifted her 
and carried her across his shoulder as though 
she had been a child, turning and leading 
the way up to his gates. He was a power- 
ful fellow in every inch of his stature—a 
dark, ungainly, black-bearded Boanerges, I 
thought, in the glance I had before the com- 
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pelling tempest bowed my head again, and 
felt in the deep rolling tones with which he 
ordered his men to march before and break 
the force of the gale from those directly be- 
hind them. But he bowed his head to no 
blast, and seemed atower of strength before 
us there. Nor did he look over his shoul- 
der when, just at the gate, Mrs. Cameron’s 
cry rang out as she slipped and fell, and 
obliged her son to emulate Mr. Bassett’s ex- 
ample. But in the shadow of the porch 
Mr. Bassett turned, the rain-drops sparkling 
on his beard and on his thick black eye- 
lashes, lifting his hat from the low brow, 
white, I saw, under the ebon masses of hair, 
certainly his whole strange face strangely 
transfigured. ‘‘Welcome to Sea House all!” 
he said, and passed on, winding his way 
through dark passages, fwhere we lost 
sight of him as we followed the ringing 
sound of his steps. He paused in a little 
cabinet and laid his burden on a sofa there, 
first removing her wet wraps, and then dis- 
appearing to return with bandages and lo- 
tions for Mrs. Cameron’s ankle. When he 
had made her comfortable on her impro- 
vised bed, in which task I assisted—by vir- 
tue of my place as the old maid of the party, 
having been delegated to all the disagreeable 
duties—he went over to Miss Murray, who 
still lay on the sofa, silent and deathly white. 
But at the movement she opened her great 
gray eyes, dark from the1ings of shadow 
now surrounding them, slipped her feet to 
the floor, faltered a second, and then hast- 
ened to Mrs. Cameron’s side, falling on her 
knees and clasping her, and breaking into 
hysterical sobs, 

‘‘Why, Miss Murray, Margaret, my poor 
child, it’s nothing but a sprain!” cried Mrs. 
Cameron, ‘My dear, I never knew you 
cared for me so!” 

“I—I don’t!” she exclaimed, rising im- 
petuously. ‘‘I—” 

But Mr. Bassett was before her. ‘I must 
forbid any excitement,” he said, in those 
deep tones. ‘‘I will send a servant to at- 
tend to the patient. Pray consider yourself 
madame, my welcome guest till your cure 
is complete. This young lady’s room ad- 
joins your own, across the passage—” 

“IT shall stay with my mistress,” said Miss 
Murray, suddenly, and without looking up. 

He stopped and surveyed her, whether 
amazed, I wondered that this haughty and 
ungracious young woman acknowledged 
herself a servant, or that she did it so proud- 
ly. But after the glance he only bowed. 
‘Nevertheless, the room is at her disposal,” 
he said, opening the doors which led to it, 
and presently leaving us together. 

I went into the room, of course, and look- 
ed about me, for my cloak had not been 
thoroughly protecting, and the big fire blaz- 
ing on the hearth there attracted me. The 
rest of the party were drying themselves 
otherwise. Mrs. Cameron fell into a doze, 
and then Miss Murray came and stood on 
the hearth beside me. It was a large room, 
which evidently had been made more com- 
fortable than the rest of the house for Mr. 
Bassett himself. A dark rug nearly cover- 
ed it, thick curtains inclosed the windows. 
some old prints and portraits, probably 
bought with the house, I fancied, hung 
upon the wall; there was a huge jar of flow- 
ers, there were books and papers, and gen- 
eral paraphernalia. “It is his own room; 
look,” said I. 

“Oh, how shall—I--oh, don't you see—”’ 
began Miss Murray; but just then Belle 
broke into the room, silencing herself at our 
hushing. 

‘*How is she?” she half whispered. ‘‘In 
pain? Poor Mrs. Cameron! Asleep? How 
nice! Lucia takes it easily, doesn’t she? 
O, Miss Twombly! O, Miss Murray! This 
is just the queerest, delightfulest old place 
—full of romance. If only we could stay 
here till Mrs. Cameron were quite well again! 
Just a little sprain. Why couldn’t she—” 
But Belle interrupted herself just there. 
‘He says we must,” she went on. “But 
then, you know, of course we couldn't. It’s 
a real adventure; and oh! isn’t it delicious? 
At any rate we can’t go while the storm 
lasts. Get down on your knees, Miss Mur- 
ray, and pray that it shall last a week. 
Well, then, come and look at the other 
rooms—sliding panels, false doors, every 
thing.” 

I followed her out. As I turned gently 
to close the door I saw Miss Murray throw- 
ing up her arms with a desperate gesture, 
and when I came back she stood leaning on 
the mantel, her head bowed, her fallen hair 
hanging over her clasped arms, the picture 
of dejection. What in the world did it 
mean? Since it was not concern for Mrs. 
Cameron, was it dementia? Had the storm 
and the exposure given her a fit of melan- 
choly? Now I bethought me, had there 
not always been something of insanity in 
the way in which she carries her eyes, look- 
ing down? 

Meanwhile the house nearly justified 
Belle. One of any imagination might revel 
in the half flights, hidden staircases, and 
false entrances. It had originally been a 
government house, afterward becoming a 
tavern, and then, as a haunt of smugglers, it 
had been altered to their purposes; in the 
next generation it had been refitted with 
some sumptuousness asa family mansion 
Although threadbare now, the carpets had 
then been rich and thick, and mantels and 
wainscots had been minutely carved and 
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stroyed. What chance had left it in this 
state, as if a plague had fallen on the fan); 
ly and one and all were extinct, we co.):| 
not imagine. 

“Well,” sighed Lucia, ‘‘we must make 
the most of this storm. I suppose ma’}) 
have some of her absurd scruples about 
staying even over to-night, and she’s bound 
to go to-morrow if she has to be carried, | 
know her. If only the others had all come 
too, and we had our trunks, just think of 
the masquerades and theatricals we cou) 
getup! Whata house fora runaway match" 

“The Black Prince of the Forest, wate). 
ing his chance, steps in behind Theodolinda 
from a withdrawing panel,” cried Belle, 
‘and clapping his shapely hand across her 
lovely lips, bears off—” and there | left 
them to their nonsense. 

I began speaking of these capabilities of 
the house to Miss Murray when I rejoined 
her. ‘‘And it doesn’t affect the romance 
for them at all,” I said ‘‘that all these secret 
passages were only for the handy hiding of 
smuggled brandy kegs and bales of silk.” 

To my consternation she looked up with 
a smothered cry of horror. I felt in the 
midst of an unknown tragedy. ‘And that 
was true, then?” she exclaimed. ‘“Conce,}- 
ed doors, dark galleries—at no moment safe? 
Oh, they were tightening before—the toils. 
But now! but now!” and she paced the 
floor like a caged animal. 

Certainly this is a mad-woman, and this 
isa mad-woman, I was saying to myself: 
but I learned what her self-control was 
when, at Mrs. Cameron’s awakening moan 
in the opposite room, shesprang to her side, 
quiet as a nun; and learned, too, what Miss 
Murray’s possibilities of beauty were, wit! 
that dark hair, usually bound so sever ly 
away, dropping now in rolling tresses about 
the cheeks whereon a crimson stain seemed 
crushed, An hour afterward, during which 
we both composed our toilet, a servant an- 
nounced dinner, saying she was tostay with 
Mrs. Cameron in her absence. ‘‘I can’t go 
Indeed, indeed, indeed, I can’t,” whispered 
Miss Murray. ‘‘It—it would—” Her words 
were cut short by Mr. Bassett himself, who 
tapping on the door, entered, took Miss 
Murray’s hand and placed it on his arm, 
and she went along as if to avoid a scene. 
It was, perhaps, to everybody’s amazement 
that he lead her to the head of the table, and 
sat her in the place opposite hisown. But 
it really made no difference where anybody 
sat, except for the right and left of the hos', 
as there was no carving to be done, and the 
servants handed everything. Mr. Bassett 
had, I thought, sent into Desbars, storm or 
no storm, and enlarged his household ac- 
cording to his needs. Certainly a moe 
princely dinner than that is seldom served, 
though with our wet weather gear we were 
a motley crew, and I could faney Dam: 
Howison lamenting that she dared not ta 
her diamonds out of the chamois-leat]:: 
bag round her neck, and put them on oii 
side of her Scotch tweed. 

Misanthrope was our host? He knew 
how to assume other roles; with a few lig 
sentences he had set us all at our ease 
once, and he sparkled with jest and brilliant 
speech, drawing also from each some fit re 
turn, till we forgot the raging tempest wit) 
out and that we were strangers within 
Nor was he, as he sat at the table after all 
the exertions of the day, almost every mo- 
ment of the latter part of which had he: 
spent in making arrangements for our com 
fort, the shaggy and unkempt fellow who 
came out to give us shelter; dark and black 
browed still he was, but a gentleman jusgy uu 
bout des ongles, a gentleman with perhaps 
just a dash of the gypsy. As for Miss Mur 
ray, her color coming and going cruelly, she 
lived through the dinner, playing with fork 
and spoon, but not tasting a morsel. As we 
rose informally from the table, and were 
passing out, he came to her side. ‘‘I have 
something to say to you,” said he. But she 
turned, and caught my hand. 

“No, no, you can have nothing to say to 
me,” she gasped, and drew me swiftly away 
with her. 

John Cameron followed us, finding his 
mother rested and refreshed and beginning 
to fidget, and as Lucia came flitting in, Belle 
directly added herself to the party. 

“Did you ever know anything so queer, 
cried Lucia, ‘‘as his putting Miss Murray «t 
the head of the table? And he treats her as 
if she were really—really—Oh, beg pardon, 
Miss Murray; I didn’t see you.” 

But Miss Murray did not vouchsafe her « 
glance, moving into the other room, stil! 
holding my hand, closing the door and bolt 
ing it. And I confess Itrembled. ‘‘I shal! 
never sleep a wink inthis house,” I thought 
She dropped my hand and walked to thi 
fire, where she stood silently a minute. 
then sat down beside it. 

“T must tell you,” she said. ‘You are 
kind. You can help me. I must get away 
from here now-—from these people. I mus‘ 
go where 1 cannot be traced. But I have 
no friends—no money; and now he hes 
found me, he wili be always finding me. 
Wait?” she said, holding her throat as if 
the words choked her. ‘‘You don’t know 
you would never dream, but—but—I mus‘ 
tellyou. Yes. Six years agoI was married. 
Ah! don’t look so! We were in trouble— 
there had been defalcation. ‘To hide it, my 
mother’s plan was to marry me tothe person 
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whom my step-father had defrauded. He 
was a person from the South Sea islands. 
Think of it! Just think of it—to such a 
man—to sell me! Oh, I rebelled, you may 
be sure; L cried, I implored. Every day it 
wus held up before me that I would be the 
cause of my mother’s disgrace, of the dis- 
grace of her children, of her husband's 
threatened suicide, of their ruin and beg- 
gary and broken hearts. They did not hear 
me. They carried on the affair by letters. 
Tiey would not let me see him, lest he 
sould learn my unwillingness. I had rea- 
son to be unwilling. Oh, what is the use?” 
she cried, starting up and going to the win- 
dow, where the rain and sleet beat so furi- 
ously. ‘‘What is the use? Yet if my heart 
would not beatso! If it would cease beat- 
ing altogether! Miss Twombly, I—I had a 
lover. I will not say much about him. I 
can’” she said, coming back to the fireside. 
“They knew nothing of it at home, for we 
met accidentally in a wood, and love seemed 
like a spark struck by mere contact, for I 
loved him from that moment. I loved him!” 
she cried again, as she saw my amazed look 
at this breaking down of all her barriers. 
“Yes, yes; I need not be ashamed of it. I 
loved him.” She waited, looking into the 
blaze. ‘‘All at once they precipitated the 
matter,” she said, hurriedly. ‘‘My step-fa- 
ther (he had always been kind to me; I had 
known no other) stood before me, the color 
of death; my mother hung on my neck, 
sobbing her soul out, the little children hud- 
died together in terror at the unknown 
trouble, and I—oh! fool!—I grew colder 
and colder like a corpse. It seemed to me 
neither did I breathe nor my heart beat. 
What would my happiness be when bought 
by their misery? I cried out to bring him 
quickly before lrepented. I never looked 
up when, a half hour afterward, he came 
in. I never spoke during the swift marriage, 
nor did he, for there were no words to re- 
peat; we only bowed our heads in reply to 
the minister’s questions and to receive his 
blessing. Blessing! Blessing! I could not 
see, not even the glitter of the ring, the lights 
were swimming before me; in a stupor, all 
1 could think of was that I could not breathe 
either, Before the last word was well ut- 
tered I fell insensible. Oh, if I had never 
waked!” she cried, wringing her hands. 
“When I came to myself,” she went on, 
after a moment, ‘‘the room was but dimly 
lighted; a physician at the door was saying 
something about congestion of the brain. 
My mother followed him out. It rushed 
over me, all that I had done, the bondage 
of my life, the desolation of my lover—oh, 
terribly! As my mother closed the door 
behind her, I sprang from the lounge, and 
caught up such of my clothes as had been 
removed, and in a fever-strength, dashed 
out of the window. I made for the river; 
but when I saw its dark torrent I grew full 
of anger toward those who had driven me 
there. I seemed to hate them too much to 
drown myself. But I dropped my shawl 
there, to hurt, to mislead them all. Oh, 
well, well, no matter about the rest. I found 
work at last, found this place afterward with 
Mrs. Cameron; except for seasons of suf- 
fering, have been in the main at peace. And 
now—now—do you understand? I am the 
wife of aman whom I have never seen; 
but this man—this other—he will never let 
me go again. He—” 

“Miss Murray! Do you mean—” 

“Oh, I mean that Mr. Bassett was my 
lover!” 

Just then at the door on the other side of 
the room came the imperative tap that I al- 
ready recognized. I sprang to answer it; 
but as I opened the door, meaning to make 
excuse, and so refuse entrance, it was gent- 
ly pushed out of my grasp, and Mr. Bassett 
came in. He walked directly to Margaret; 
but she rolled the chair between them, and 
stood leaning on its top, her head thrown 
back, her color high, the picture of beauti- 
ful defiance. His own face was radiant. 
‘You are making a last stand,” he said, 
holding out his arms. 

Her eyes fell; she became pallid and trem- 
ulous; her voice shook. ‘‘I am here,” she 
murmured, ‘‘because I cannot help it.” 

“And you think I will take no advantage 
of it?” he cried. ‘‘Margaret! when I saw 
you in the storm, and athunder-bolt seemed 
to have fallen at my feet, and the grave to 
have given up a ghost, and my heart stood 
still—when I saw you fall out there on the 
sea-weed, and snatched you in my arms, and 
had you held against my breast, do you sup- 
pose there was no wild plunging and rock- 
ing of that waking heart, no hot surging of 
my blood, after all those years of terror and 
torture, when you came like the resurrec- 
tion of the dead? Do you suppose I would 
forego the fierce joy of those moments, as I 
walked up to this gate, for all of heaven? 
Do you suppose I will ever let you go again?” 
_ But as she raised her eyes, full of suffer- 
ing, and her trembling lips grew dry and 
white, he made haste to step toward her, 
and taking her hand to draw her round in 
spite of herself, and seat her in the chair. 
“My poor child,” he said, ‘I will not try 
you, I will not trouble you. Listen, Margar- 
et dear, while I tell you the truth in my own 
way. Itis not bad.” He stood leaning one 
arm on the shelf, and looking down on her, 
the smile and the radiance still making his 
face splendid. ‘We all have grandfathers,” 
he said, ina moment ortwo. ‘Mine was a 





sailor wrecked in the Pacific seas. He 
married a chief's daughter, a straight-haired, 
straight-featured, dark-faced princess, beau- 
tiful as all her Oriental race. He acquired 
ascendancy over the simple islanders; they 
endowed him with vast fields and forests. 
When commerce found the island out, sell- 
ing his ramie fibre and the dried meat of his 
cocoa-nuts to the French and German houscs, 
who extract from it a precious oil, he accu- 
mulated immense wealth. His son married 
the daughter of an American sea-captain 
from this region, and accumulated further 
wealth. I was their child and heir and my 
wealth is stillrolling up. I was educated in 
Europe, but these islands were my home. 
I returned there, and I was proud of them, 
of my noble and innocent islanders, and of 
my dark strain of chieftain’s blood—the 
blood of Asiatic princes. It is but a strain; 
my brow is white as yours. Well, to hasten. 
Among my business correspondents was one 
who visited the islands, talked to me inci- 
dentally of his family, and afterward, on 
his return, sent me a photograph of his 
daughter. I owe it to a vein of sentiment, 
perhaps, that I fell blindly in love with that 
picture. I wrote to the father for his daugh- 
ter’s hand, and offered him settlements that 
were riches to himself as well as to her. He 
bade me come on. I did so, my heart bound- 
ing with hope. But when Larrived I found 
by the dallying that there was trouble. I 
penetrated to the cause. I felt then that 
probably the girl would marry me, but would 
she ever love me? I determined to insure 
that first. I put myself in her way un- 
known—are you listening Margaret? It 
ended as I wished. I believe she did love 
me. Ishall see. But then, in some insani- 
ty, I feared, if she found me out, she might 
have a revulsion; perhaps I wanted to test 
her, perhaps I wanted to hearher glad cry 
of surprise when she learned that the hus- 
band she dreaded was the man she loved, I 
pushed the freak one step too far. O, Mar- 
garet, Margaret, my darling!” he cried, with 
trembling words, ‘‘do you know—do you 
know now that I am your husband?” 

The tears were shaking before my gaze 
like an old fool’s, and I could only see him 
bending over her unresisting form, only see 
the light bursting from her eyes, and her 
arms suddenly lifted toward him, when I 
ran out of the room. 

What a world it was that we looked out 
on next morning!—sunshine vivid as the 
storm had been violent, azure heavens bend- 
ing to azure seas that rolled in mighty yeasty 
billows clothed with rainbows, great cliffs 
framing the picture with their dark, red 
shadows round which the birds were whirl- 
ing. Mrs. Cameron was better, and coaches 
were at the door to takeus into Desbars, 
where our steamer lay at the wharf with 
the rest of the party. 

‘Where is your young woman, Mrs. 
Cameron?” asked Dame Howison, as Mr. 
Bassett brought out his patient and wrapped 
the robes about her. 

‘I beg your pardon,” said Mrs. Cameron, 
then. “My—” 

“Why, Miss—Miss What’s-her-name, your 
companion.” 

‘She has become my companion, mad- 
ame,’’said Mr. Bassett, with a bow, shutting 
the coach door. ‘‘Bon voyage.”’ The whips 
cracked, the horses plunged and were off. 
As we looked back and saw the husband and 
wife standing side by side in the sunshine, 
those not in the secret were speechless with 
amazement at the revelation that began to 
break upon them. 

“Do Lunderstand you that those two peo- 
ple—” began Col. Bates. 

‘Are married!” cried Belle. ‘‘Didn’t I 
tell you that this house is as full of roman- 
tic surprises as the castle in the Pyrenees? 
Married! And he has settled on her a hun- 
dred-thousand cocoa-nut-trees.” 

“‘Cocoa-nut trees!” cried Miss Marvin, 
with her nose in the air. 

“Cocoa-nut trees. That is a hundred 
thousand great silver dollars a year—almost 
equal to yourincome, dear. I always knew 
she was a princess in disguise. And I am 
to go down and visit them and marry a 
South sea island prince myself, if—if—no 
obstacle—” 

By the way that John Cameron impri- 
soned the little hand, I imagined that he 
had improved his opportunity to make that 
very If an obstacle.— Harper’s Magazine. 


HUMOROUS. 


Can a man make asquare meal off a round 
of beef? 


A good lawyer is not a necessity, for ne- 
cessity knows no law. 


‘Before I'd live on charity,” said an old 
lady, ‘‘l’d beg my bread from door to door.” 


Don’t despise your poor relations. They 
might get rich sometime, and then it would 
be so hard to explain things. 

Nipping the bud. Mr. Budd asked her, 
“Rose, wilt thou be mine?” Rose answered 
‘Ll am sorry it cannot be—a Rose cannot be 
turned into a Budd.” 

















A lady of amiable disposition was lately 
instructing a class on duty to the neighbor. 
At the termination of the lesson, and after 
an oration on the virtue of returning good 
for evil, in the belief that she had madea 
favorable if not a lasting impression on the 
youthful minds, she wound up with the 
following question: ‘‘Suppose a_ person 
were to be unkind to you, or strike you, 





what would you do?” A pause ensued, 
when one little girl, sharper than the rest, 
made the following laconic and not unnatu- 
ralreply: ‘It ‘im again.” 

The Irishman who wished bad luck to 
Mr. Gladstone for the disestablishment of 
the Irish Church, because it took away one 
of the grievances of the nation, and left one 
less cause for grumbling, was not the last of 
his race. A Saxon tourist, meeting an Irish 
peasant, said: ‘‘] suppose the English om 
all the pigs that you wish to sell?” Irish 
peasant: ‘“‘They do; bad luck to’em, the 
toirants!” 


William I. (the father of Frederick the 
Great,) was two-thirds crazy. This benign 
monarch, who greatly endeared himself to 
his subjects by kicking and cufling them, 
was walking in the streets when a quiet and 
timid citizen, seeing him approach, fled in 
terror. The King followed the fugitiveand 
at last overtook him, and grasped him by 
the collar. ‘‘Why did you run away?” he 
demanded. ‘‘Your Majesty, I was afraid 
of you,” was the reply. ‘‘Afraid of me, 
you scoundrel!” reptied the King, at the 
same time making it very lively for the citi- 
zen With the royal cane; ‘don't you know 
{whack, whack, whack,] that I want to be 
loved, not feared?” 








New Music Books !! 


Clarke's Reed Organ Melodies. 


By WM. H. CLARKE. Price, Cloth $3; Bds. $2.60. 

Mr. Clarke's celebrated ‘““New Method for Reed Or- 
gans’’ is universally recognized asa standard book 
for instruction, A book by the same skillful hand, 
and in which the same fine taste is displayed, will be 
universally welcomed. It has 200 large pages, Sheet 
Music size, and about 120 charming pieces. 


Dancing at Home and Abroad. 


at H. CLEVELAND, Jr. Cl. $1.; Bds 80c.; Paper 


This isa good manual for dancing, and also a sort 
of ‘“‘Chesterfield”’ treatise on etiquette and good man- 
ners, and is worth reading by everybody. 


Hull's Temperance Glee Book. 


(40 cts.) Provides admirably for all the wants of 
Clubs and Lodges Just the book for GOSPEL TEM- 
PERANCE MEETINGS. 


Ditson & Co's Musical Monthly. 


Nos. 11 and 12 (each No. 25 cts.; $2.00 per year), 
continues the good work of supplying the best music 
at the lowest price. Twenty pages of choice music in 
each number, selected from Ditson & Co's valuable 
copyrights. 


NEW MUSIC BOOKS, 


JOHNSON'S 
New Method for Thorough Base. 


By A. N. Johnson, ($.100) 


A remarkably clear, easy and thorough method of 
learning to play Cuurcu Music, GLEE Music, and all 
Music containing Cuorps, or that has Four or more 
Parts. All who play for other people to sing, need 
to learn to play Chords, and these instructions, 
which are simplicity itself, and these exercises, will 
enable one to do it, even without a teacher, thus 
greatly enriching the fullness of the Organ or Piano 
playing. Order by full title, Johnson's New Method 
Jor Thorough Base, 


Winner’s Select Duets for Cornet and Piano, 

(75 cts.) Like Winner's other books, it is reliable. 
Music is well adapted to the instruments, and very 
pretty. 


Sunday School Song Books! 


Eacn Book Shining River! 
HAS HOSTS Shining River! 
OF FRIENDS Shining River! 


Good News! 
Good News! 
Good News! 


No better books are published than the above two, 
which are fresh, bright and new, having been out 
just long enough to assure their popularity. Zryone/ 


35cts. each. Reduction for quantities. 
Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


_ OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


tes ee HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Desten, 
12m1 


School in the world, for 


MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parioa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17144 Tre- 
mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 


give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
tworp.m. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 


six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 

ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


$66 a week in your own town, Terms and $5 outfit 


free. Ad‘ts H. Hatiert & Co., Portland Me. 


Sample watch and outfit free to Aqentse. 


For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


$ WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
work ; 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 
graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Alsotin 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861, Paris 1869, Philadelphia 1876" 
ly25 





R. MARSTON & COS 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON, :; 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 
ly1 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that 


worthy the inspection of pur 


are 


chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH. 
ERAN which are worth inspec. 
tion. 

The above goods will be of.- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN. 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 
Low Prices! 
| JOELL GOLDTHWATZ & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON ty! 





Grace’s Celebrated Salve, 
A — RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 


pol iii iit 
wD 








PREPARED BY 
SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 


86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James’ army. Through its agence 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 


GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, Chapped Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, ‘elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles, 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitiows, 
Warts, Blisters, ‘an, 


Pimples, Corns, Scurvy 
Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 
And all cutaneous diseares and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all coun 
stores throughout the United States and Bri 
Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents. 1y@2 





GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Creapest 
¢ inthe known world. Sample ars [7 
Agents. Address, A. COULTER & Co., Chicago, 





LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-furnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a school not toolarge. Bostor 
privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 
32 C. C. BRAGDON, Principa). 








A YEAR. Agents wanted Busi- 
ness legitimate. Particulars free. 
Address J.WORTH & CO , St Louis, Mr 
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The Woman's Journal. — 





Boston, May 25, 1878. 
All communications for the Woman's JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 


JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be ac dressed 
Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 
Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

fration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








ANNUAL MEETING. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


The Annual Meeting of the New England 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held in 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Monday and 
Tuesday, May 27, and 28, commencing Mon- 
day afternoon at 2.30 Pp. M., and continuing 
on Monday evening at 7.30 P. M. 

Also, in same place, Tuesday morning, af- 
ternoon, and evening, at 10:30 a. M., 2.30 
P. M., and 7.30 P. M. 

The following persons, among others, are 
expected to address the meeting. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth B. Chace and Anna C. Garlin, of R.L., 
George T. Stearns, Frederic A. Hinckley, 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, Miss Laura A. 
Brown, Henry B. Blackwell, Miss Mary F. 
Eastman. Dr. Mary Safford-Blake, Rev. 
Samuel May, Rev. 8. W. Bush and Mrs. 
Clara Neymann. Hon. John D. Long, and 
Hon. Frank Bird will also speak, if their 
other arrangements do not conflict. 

JuLiA WARD Howk, President. 
Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex, Com. 





NEW ENGLAND 
WOMEN’S SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


Upper Horticultural Hall, Boston. 
Wednesday evening, May 29, at 7.30 Pp. M. 





FOR THE FESTIVAL. 

Below in this column will be found the in- 
vitation to our Festival, which we trust will 
have a pleasant sound to all friends of the 
good cause. We desire now to invite con- 
tributions of flowers and of vines and other 
green and growing things for decorating 
the hall, and for the flower-table, which we 
propose to have, if friends will ensure to us 
an adequate supply of flowers. All such 
should be sent to Horticultural Hall, on 
Wednesday, May 29, at or before 10 
o’clock in the morning. 

The Germania Band will furnish music, 
and help to make the occasion especially 
pleasant and attractive. 

Short speeches are expected from speak- 
ers who are always welcome. We hope 
that a large company of friends will assem- 
ble, and by their sympathy and their gen- 
erous gifts make of the Festival a perfect 
success. 


For the Committee, 
Assy W. May, 


Chairman. 
2? —" 
1878. 

To THE SUBSCRIBERS 

AT THE SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVALS FOR } 
EQuaL SUFFRAGE. § 

Dear Friends:—\t is now two years since 
the last Festival was held, and it seems to 
us quite time to repeat some of the experi- 
ences that have heretofore been so pleasant. 
We trust that all who have shared in them, 
and many new friends, will be ready for a 
similar meeting to which we invite you, on 
Wednesday evening, May 29, from 7.30 to 
10 o'clock, in Horticultural Hall. 

And indced we think we may count upon 
your presence and substantial aid, on that 
occasion, for two reasons. First, because 
of the generous response to our call for 
money last year, when there was no festival 
to bring us together and rouse us to action 
by an interchange of sentiments and views, 
and the exhibition of the always empty 
treasury; and secondly, because there is no 
diminution of the need, and so no chance 
for any cessation of effort on the part of 
those who have entered upon the work with 
intent to pursue it to the end, 

No ‘diminution of the need’ did we say? 
There is instead an increase of it, or rather 
with every year a better knowledge of how 
great that need is. 

This is not the place for any statement of 





the results of the last year’s work. They 
will be brought to your notice in the usual 
annual reports, which will show a steady 
growth of sentiment as well as of action in 
the right direction. But this is, we think, 
just the place to tell you that even those 
most familiar with such matters, have been 
surprised indeed to find how much igno- 
rance exists even in Massachusetts, in ref 
erence to this question of equal suffrage. 
In many towns the name is hardly known, 
and the nature of this great effort to secure 
justice for all is either unknown or totally 
misunderstood. Lecturers are needed all 
through our own State, to say nothing of 
any broader ground, and we ask you to 
come, and by the largest contributien you 
can make, help to send lecturers and docu- 
ments far and wide. Surely you and we 
who know so well of the needs of women, 
and who perhaps stand least in need of an 
extension of either rights or opportunities, 
cannot withold our efforts while many 
women are suffering because the laws are 
not yet just to them; because educational 
facilities enjoyed by men are still denied to 
women; and worst of all, because the sen- 
timent of society neither demands nor sup- 
plies equal opportunities of development 
and action for both sides of the great human 
family. 

Come, then, we say, and help us to find 
new courage and new determination to see 
this matter through to its victory. And 
above all do not fail to aid to the very 
extent of your ability, in furnishing money, 
without which the work must falter or 
stand still. . 

We are cordially yours, 


LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL. 

Mrs. RALPH WALDO EMERSON, 
Mrs. SAMUEL E, SEWALL. 
Mrs. WILLIAM I. BOWDITCH. 
Mrs. JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, 
Mrs. ISAAC AMES. 

HARRIET M. PITMAN. 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT. 

ISA E. GRAY. 

ABBY W. MAY. 


May 1, 1878. 
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PARDONING THE CRIME OF RAPE, 





One dislikes to use such a heading, but 
when the following item goes the rounds of 
the Boston papers, as did the following on 
Tuesday May 20, we have no choice: 

The Governor and Council have pardoned 
Herbert N. Day, who has served out five 
se sa of atwenty-years’ sentence to the State 

-rison for a felonious assault upon a young 
girl, Day is pardoned on the ground that 
he was intoxicated at the time. 

Two other men who were serving long 
sentences for rape have also been pardoned 
by Governor Rice. What protection have 
the women of Massachusetts, either for them- 
selves or for their young daughters, when 
this worst of all crimes which can be com- 
mitted against us, is so frequently pardoned 
by Governor Rice? 

The Legislature persistently refuses to 
grant our petition for a legal right to pro- 
tect ourselves, and for our share in making 
the laws which shall measure the punish- 
ment forthe crimes which are committed 
against us. But it passes a bill, and Gov- 
ernor Rice signs it, to provide an opportu- 
nity for anybody to get drunk, and then, 
when, under the influence of liquor, a drunk- 
en ruffian commits a ‘“‘felonious assault upon 
a young girl,’ Governor Rice pardons him 
because he was drunk, Five years ago, 
when the facts in this case were fresh in the 
public mind, the long sentence was not 
thought too great a punishment. But the 
crime is against a woman. It might have 
been your daughter or mine, all the same, 
the judge and the jury, and the governor 
are all men, and no woman, not even her 
own mother, can occupy any one of those 
places of power, either to help her child or 
to secure adequate punishment for her tor- 
mentor. Helpless, humiliated, and degrad- 
ed because we are helpless, the Legislature 
spurns our petitions with safety, and the 
“young girl feloniously assaulted” and her 
mother hear from the lips of Senator Ropes 
that, in hisopinion, women are ‘‘better pro- 
tected by men than they would be, if they 
had the legal right to protect themselves.” 

For a whole quarter of a century the wo- 
men of Massachusetts have petitioned for 
equal legal and political rights. Now let us 
add to our petitions. the holding up the 
deeds of ourrulers to the public gaze. Many 
women will be moved to co-operate with 
us in our demand for political power, when 
they know that Governor Rice pardons the 
men who outrage their daughters, and that 
these very men go out clothed with politi- 
cal power to vote for the man who pardons 
them, and to help fix, or to abolish punish 
ment for crimes like theirs. Men who re- 
spect women, will see the need they have of 
political rights, and a new and stronger 
force will be added to our ranks 4s workers; 
and the end will be hastened all the sooner 
by these shameful pardons, of men who 
commit crimes against women, who by the 
law are deprived of political power to pro- 
tect themselves. L. 8 





THE MAY ANNIVERSARY. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage from 
every State in New England will assemble 
in Boston, next Monday and Tuesday, for 
consultation and practical action. Never 
before has their cause been so strong, or 
the outlook so hopeful. Old party issues 
are fading. Old ecclesiastical lines are melt- 
ing away. Good men of all parties are 
looking towards the extension of the fran- 
chise to intelligent women as a means of 
civilizing and elevating our present imper- 
fect political system. If only the men and 
women who believe in this great social and 
political reform will unite and work for its 
accomplishment, Massachusetts would soon 
lead the way and all other New England 
States would follow. 

Come, then, friends of justice and equal 
rights for Woman. Crowd Horticultural 
Hall next Monday afternoon and evening. 
Bring all your friends and neighbors with 
you. Think what can be done and what 
you yourself can doto send Woman Suf- 
frage lecturers into every town and village 
of the Commonwealth, and to circulate 
Woman Suffrage tracts and newspapers 
everywhere. Until this is done we have no 
hope of success. All we need is light. To 
kindle that light and keep it burning is the 
object of this meeting. Let us see to it 
that its results shall be better organization 
and more efficient work during the coming 
year. Il. B. B. 
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WOMAN’S CLUBS IN INDIANA. 


The Ladies’ Literary Club, of Evansville, 
Indiana, gives an excellent account of itself. 

We extract from their report enough to 
show the range of topics they have consid- 
ered, and the spirit with which they have 
sustained their venture. It is as follows: 

The Art and Literature department has 
presented for our study the lives and writings 
of James Russell Lowell, W. C. Bryant, 
George McDonald, George Eliot, Milton,and 
lastly, Macaulay, with four of his prominent 
essays, Some excellent reviews and criti- 
cisms have been elicited by these subjects, 
and many fine extracts from the works of 
the different authors have been appreciating- 
» hranrne to. One meeting in March was 
devoted to newspapers, accompanied with a 
short history of printing, with enjoyable pa- 
pers on illustrated newspapers, on the Lon- 
don Times, New York Tribune, on the ‘‘Inde- 
pendent Press,” on the evilsand benefits of a 
daily paper, and on newspapers fifty years 
ago. 

Under Science and Education,we have 1n- 
vestigated war implements, railroads and 
locomotives; have examined universities, 
colleges, normal, common and reform 
schools; have discussed the benefits our 
girls derive from the study of accomplish- 
ments, and have crossed the threshhold of 
the vast edifice of Natural History. 

The Miscellaneous Department of our 
work has borne out its name. The dry ‘‘his- 
tory” day of the past has been supplanted 
by one of more cheerful variety, which, in 
clubs as in the proverb, is the spice of life; 
and, although a list of the subjects may 
seem to show a solidity in this variety, it 
did not robit of its zest. Dr. Schlieman’s 
Late Researches in Greece, The Origin of 
the Turkish Power in Europe,and the Cause 
of the Present War, The Mound Builders, 
Aztecs and Ancient Cities of North Ameri- 
ca, Egypt with the Nile and Suez Canal, A 
Glance at the Development of the Day, Bric- 
a-Brac, Prescott’s Lite and Works, and 
Stanley’s African Explorations have in turn 
employed the time and guided the research- 
es and pens of the members of the club. 

In concluding their report they say :— 

We enter the unknown waters of anoth- 
er year, with Hope at the prow and Work 
at the helm of our literary shallop. 

Women’s Clubs are giving to women the 
“outings” they need. Many a tired woman, 
worn by the same constantly recurring cares, 
finds the change of the club both a rest and 
a tonic, and carries back to her home, a re- 
freshed and sweetened spirit, and new 
strength for her daily duties. Success to 
Women’s Clubs, L. 8. 

*oe- 


BAKER PASHA’S BRITISH WELCOME, 





The notorious Baker, a British officer who 
was convicted of an attempt to outrage a 
young lady in a railroad car, and who was 
thereupon expelled from the army, has act- 
ually been received in London with public 
honors, on his return from Turkey. If any- 
thing were needed to rouse English women 
to a sense of their political imbecility and 
of their need of the Suffrage, it would be 
found in this shameful fact. Think of the 
Prince of Wales presiding at adinner of the 
Marlborough Club, in honor of this lately 
released convict, and, more lately, the mer- 
cenary of the Porte,—‘‘Baker Pasha!” 

The London correspondent of the N. Y. 
Tribune states that ‘‘when this man went to 
prison for a gross assault on a defenseless 
girl, it was by the personal urgency of the 
Queen that he was cashiered from the army 
and denied the $25,000 or so which was the 
selling value of his commission. Her Maj- 
esty properly desired to mark her abhor- 
rence of his crime. But since he has sold 
his sword to the Turk, and done good ser- 
vice to his master, for the maintenance of a 
system of government under which defense- 
less girls are subjected to worse outrage 
than that for which Baker suffered, he has 
regained favor with his royal mistress. I 
say nothing of the dinner given him by the 
Duke of Sutherland, by which it was in- 
tended and proclaimed that Baker should 
be restored to his former social position. 





It happened a fortnight ago or more, and in 
a measure answered its purpose. <A dinner 
has since been given Baker at the Mar!bor- 
ough Club, at which the Prince of Wales, 
with the knowledge and approval of the 
Queen, presided. And it is everywhere 
stated that the Queen desires and intends to 
re-instate Baker in the army, in which he 
was, to do him all justice, one of the most 
capable and brilliant officers. But the hints 
thrown out to this end, have met with a re- 
ception of a kind surprising to their authors. 
There may not be much opposition in so- 
ciety, where court influences are all power- 
ful, but inthe country it is different. Ba- 
ker’s crime was too odious, and the memory 
of it is still too fresh among people who do 
not hold their sympathies and antipathies at 
the caprice of fashion. I heard a man say 
lately that Baker could not be put back into 
the army without a revolution. No doubt 
he overstated the strength of the indigna- 
tion against him, but it must be very strong 
indeed, before a man of wide relations and 
good judgment could estimate its force so 
highly.” 

Ina recent public speech, John Bright 
declared that the entire body of English 
dissenters are opposed to a war with Russia 
in behalf of Turkey. We wish that the 
same could be said of the entire body of 
English womanhood. Turkey represents, 
in a special sense, the subjugation and deg- 
radation of Woman. Baker Pasha is its 
fitting representative in London. But what 
shall we say of the Prince of Wales and 
the British Government? Do they not in- 
sult every woman in Great Britain by such 
a public demonstration as this? H, B. B. 

ede 


A WORD FROM VERMONT. 


Eprrors JourNAt.—I am a Vermont 
girl, and have watched with sorrow the al- 
most retrograde action of this State in re- 
gard to the fact that half, or more, of 
its population have no ‘‘right’” to express 
an opinion in such a manner to render it of 
importance. 

I am happy to see, from the pen of Mr. 
Weeks, of Rutland, that some stray seed 
has taken root, and hope it may grow in 
Vermont soil to be a large tree, and women 
of my State eat of its fruit, become wise, 
knowing good from evil, and come to de- 
mand an opportunity to express an opinion 
for the good and against the evil, as I am 
sure they would, if once brought to see the 
value of an expression. 

Physicians are awaking to the fact that 
we are a ‘‘one-handed” race. That the 
right has always been held at a premium 
to the discount of the left. Is not this true 
of our social, political and moral powers? 

Would not the body politic do better 
work—more rapid and effective, if it used 
both hands equally? I wish old Vermont 
might soon, very soon, try it. 

Success to the champions of the new 
growth in that hitherto conservative soil! 

J. G. 
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SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN, 


‘‘What is the highest excellence for any 
age or nation?” was the subject of the clos- 
ing meeting for the season, on the 12th inst, 
at 4 Park St.,3r.M. The solution of this 
question was a practical plea for the living- 
out, in every day life, of the relations of the 
soul to the requirements of its needs. ‘‘That 
no life was rounded which did not fairly and 
squarely take possession of itself—making 
the spirit pre-eminently authoritative in all 
matters needing decision.” ‘‘The doctrine 
of ideas,” was the ‘‘only salvatory doctine.” 
“Give asoul a determining idea, and you give 
it the point upon which it can lever and 
raise the world.” Against any fragmentizing 
of the individual, the strongest protest was 
uttered—‘‘For just as faras this is done, 
just so far is all action unhealthy and ab- 
normal. Every muscle of the body should 
have its normal action; every emotion of 
the mind its legitimate channel; every fac- 
ulty and aspiration of the soul its highest 
moral play—no one part sacrificed to any 
other part, but all working for the harmony 
and perfection of the whole. And herein 
is Religion, not circumscribed to any set of 
faculties or powers, with loss, suppression 
and disadvantage to the rest, but the whole 
of the human creature worshipping God 
through the normal action of every power 
rightfully and systematicaily trained. ‘‘God 
through the whole—an ever-present, all- 
abiding, sanctifying power. 

“*Thisitisto live. Nothing less can satis- 
fy the soul but this hidden life of God re- 
vealing itself through all our members. In 
every person, it is—not a soul but has it, 
though but few perceive it, from living on 
meaner planes than we might, taking up 
narrower lives, and expecting less from our- 
selves than we should. We have as yet ob- 
tained buta shadow of what we are. Every 
day affords us some new surprises, some 
glimpses of an infinite possibility. We are 
afraid of our own revealings, missing what 
we might be, by this puerile doubt and timid- 
ity. To what may we not look forward, 
when men and women are more governed 
by law, and less by impulse? When affec- 
tions, morals, and sentiments shall all range 
themselves around the altar of heaven-ap- 
pointed will, and be obediently true. 

‘‘With this then before us, (and what can 
stop us by the way?) we seek knowledge, we 





a 
seek certainty, we seek rest, and the |, epest 
yearning of the human heart lies }) re—q 
yearning that has grown more and nj wre jn. 
tense through the ages and will stil! vrow 
intenser in the ages that are com ng—a 
yearning that will never be met by anything 
of the individual.” The thought of the 
speaker summed itself up in deciding the 
relation existing between apparent Oppo- 
sites—arguing the utter impossibility of 
attempting to live the highest life from the 
outward, as this never brings to the inward, 
but disturbs the balance of the whole hu. 
man nature, leaving it without adjustment 
and inconsistent with itself. That the sub. 
limest vision or excellence is, the vision of 
the Eternal idea that forever leads the sou] 
to overcome every obstacle and make « har- 
mony for itself out of all confusions, per- 
plexities and erroneous methods—the ond— 
the Infinite God, and His likeness mirrored 
in the heart. HARRIET Cuispy. 
o7r 


SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 





Epitrors JourRNAL:—Several ladies of 
Groveland, Mass., who are interested in 
Woman Suffrage, formed a ‘‘League’” last 
Monday evening, May 13. We organized 
at the house of Mrs. Charles Stickney, 
whom we chose President. Mrs. Dr. Drury 
from Haverhill was present and rendered us 
invaluable assistance. Our League numbers 
about twelve at present; we expect an in- 
crease at the next meeting. The subject is 
looked upon with favor by many in our 
town, and if it be true that ‘“‘in union there 
is strength,” we shall be strong, if we can 
get all those who profess to favor us to join 
our organization, Truly yours, 

Groveland, Mass, S. A. Copurn, 

oo 


FOREWARNED FUREARMED. 





It used to be held the duty of a woman 
to be willing to live anywhere that her hus- 
band might choose to take her, if it was in 
a pig sty. Many women, marrying men who 
lived at a distance, were obliged to take their 
lover’s description of the proposed “home” 
on trust; the poor girls themselves often 
never saw their prison, until they were 
hopelessly incarcerated for life. Many a 
woman has felt her heart sink, on approach- 
ing her future ‘‘home,” to find it so utterly 
different from the picture drawn by her 
adorer, while yet she was unwedded, and 
has worn out a wretched life in trying to 
reconcile herself to uncongenial surround- 
ings. 

It is pleasant to note that one woman has 
escaped this fate. A New Hampshire pa- 
per states that a resident of East Concord, 
a widower, has lately been advertising ina 
city paper for a female correspondent, with 
a view to matrimony. His advertisement 
read in the usual way—suitable age, cood 
habits, pleasant disposition and comforta- 
ble property. This advertisement caught 
the eye of a lady living in Syracuse, N. Y. 
She wrote the gentleman a letter, describ- 
ing herself. In reply, he invited her to 
come to East Concord and make him a visit. 
On the day appointed she came. He was 
at the depot and each found out the other 
without much difficulty. The lady seemed 
surprised, as she saw her correspondent and 
the rude conveyance which was to bear her 
to hishome. Persons at the depot observed 
that the lady was fine looking and well- 
dressed. 

At length the house was reached, once a 
fine mansion, left him with much other 
property by his father, but by neglect now 
ina ruinous condition. The lady alighted 
from the carriage as best she could, and 
went into the house. She was introduced 
to the housekeeper, a respectable woman, 
who made all necessary explanations to the 
stranger. The latter said she was disap- 
pointed. It seemed like a horrid dream. 
She declared her purpose to leave by the 
first train. If there was a hotel in East 
Concord, she would not stay in the house an 
hour. She stopped over night, and all the 
blandishments of her suitor were unavailing 
to induce her to share life’s journey with 
him. She departed, asadder and, perhaps, 
a wiser woman than when she came. 

Portland, Me. B. A. A. 

oo 
HUMBOLDT AND SCHLEGEL. 





In the Life of George Ticknor, among 
many other brief but graphic personal 
sketches of distinguished men whom he 
met in Europe, where he went sixty years 
ago asa student, he gives the following of 
Humboldt, then in his forty-eighth year, 
and in the very fullness of his intellectual 
and bodily vigor: ‘For Humboldt, night 
and day form one mass of time, which he 
uses for sleeping, for meals, for labor, with 
out making any arbitrary division of it—a 
convenient habit in the kind of life which 
must be led in a great metropolis by one 
who, with great talents, wishes to be at 
once a learned man and a man of the world. 
M. De Humboldt, therefore, sleeps only 
when he is weary and has leisure, and if he 
wakes at midnight, he rises and begins his 
work as he would in the morning. Tle eats 
when he is hungry, and if he is invited to 
dine at six o'clock, this does not prevent 
him from going to a restaurant at five, be- 
cause he considers a great dinner only as 4 
party of pleasure oramusement. But al! the 
rest of the time, when he is not in society, 
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he locks his door and gives himself up to 
study, rarely receiving visitors but those 
which have been announced to him the day 
previous, and never, I believe, refusing 
these, because, as he well explained to me, 
when he can foresee an interruption, he 
prepares himself for it, and it ceases to be 
such. All this is, to be sure, very fine; but 
then such a life pre-supposes two things: a 
constitution able to resist all fatigue, phy- 
sical and moral; and a reputation which 
puts its possessor above the conventions of 
society, and allows him to act asa king. 
Humboldt unites them both. His ample 
and regular frame, his firm step, and the 
decision and force with which he marks 
every movement, indicate the man who has 
survived the tropical heat of the Orinoco 
and ascended the peak of the Chimborazo; 
while, on the other hand, his prodigious 
acquirements render him one of the most 
interesting men in the world, and the idol 
of society.” 

Schlegel’s way of life was equally origi- 
nal, and partly accounted for his success 
as a man of letters and as a member of 
gay society. “He wakes at four in the 
morning, and, instead of getting up, has a 
candle brought to him, and reads five or 
six hours, then sleeps two or three more, 
and gets up and works till dinner at six. 
From this time till ten he is a man of 
the world in society, and overflowing with 
amusing conversation; but at ten he goes to 
his study and labors till midnight, when he 
begins the same course again.” 


— ese —-— 


A WORD FOR THE FASHION BOOKS. 





To those who would like to see the pres- 
ent condition of Woman ameliorated, we 
essayed in our last article to prove that no 
woman need longer complain that fashion 
denied her an elegant, convenient, comfort- 
able walking dress. This will conserve 
strength during out of door exercise. Con- 
sisting as it does of a skirt and half fitting 
sacque—it ‘vill allow of the utmost freedom 
of respiration underneath it, if the wearer is 
wise enough to take the blessing. Corsets 
can be easily discarded. According to Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes, only the exceptional 
woman will need the support that it is 
claimed no other garment gives. But other 
garments can be made that give all the sup- 
port needful, without causing so much as a 
pink wrinkle upon the skin, after wearing 
them a whole day. 

There is a variety of good patterns for 
improved underclothing—all of which sus- 
pend the weight of the clothes from the 
shoulders. We know one woman whose 
wardrobe fairly rivals that of men for sim- 
plicity and convenience, and yet it leaves 
ample room for elegant decoration, and such 
adaptation to surrounding modes as will 
prevent its being noticeable. Fur summer 
it consists of a fine muslin chemiloon, or 
chemilette, as you chdose to call it, all in 
one piece—with collars and cuffs attached, 
or in their place, ruffles of linen cambric or 
lace. This is one garment, and combines 
chemise, drawers, collars and cuffs. The 
second combines the petticoat and corset, 
and carries the buttons that hold the skirt 
of the dress, when the dress is in two or 
three pieces. The third isthe dress—if this 
is in one piece the lady is dressed complete- 
ly in three garments-—that need no pins and 
but few buttons to adjust them. Such sup- 
porters as children wear for stockings are 
fastened to the undermost-garment,the lower 
parts of which are neatly folded under the 
stockings. With the fashionable broad- 
soled shoes with low heels an American wo- 
man if she pleases can have every help 
which easy, healthful and artistic dress can 
give, to help her to serenity of temper, clear- 
ness of brain, and steadiness of nerve. All 
these she necds, to meet the demands requir- 
ed of her in our present civilization. Those 
demands are greater than women of any 
other nation meet. Every woman owes it 
to herself, and more especially to her family, 
that she give herself every advantage in per- 
forming the duties that fall to her lot. 


But perhaps American women need most | 


to realize, that they can, if they will, so adapt 
such a dress to their form, complexion, age 
and income as to make it positively beauti- 
ful—just as beautiful as any dress can be. 
They need to cultivate individuality of taste 
—such as enabled a French woman of so- 
ciety—to give a certain number of hours to 
adapting the forms she saw in the shops to 
the needs of her own figure, when, handing 
over the hastily improvised pattern to her 
dressmaker, she said, ‘“Make me half a doz- 
en dresses—of that shape—of different de- 
grees of thickness, and confine yourself to 
such and such colors.’ This seems a free- 
and-easy way of doing—yet there is no 
doubt, when the half-dozen suits came home 
complete, with hats, parasols and gloves, they 
had cost less thought, vitality and money, 
than many an American woman expends 
every season. Here many will say: ‘She 
did not have toturn her dollar over and 
over to make it cover the greatest number 
of needs.” If women will only dare to be 
individual, and wear always such forms 
and colors as are becoming, and only such, 
they will find that they need but very few 
changes—for one garment will harmonize 
with another, being of the same or com- 
plimentary colors—wtich will save time 
and prevent a quantity of clothes being on 





hand to require constant remodelling. If 
we can believe what scores of husbands say, 
the economy, careful thought, untiring in- 
genuity, and really hard work their wives 
bestow to save a few dollars in their ward- 
robe is, so far from being approved and ap- 
preciated, an absolute annoyance, A man 
orders a substantial suit and expects to pay 
for it. It would be quite easy for him to 
understand that a woman could be best sup- 
plied in the same way. He would hate the 
bother for himself, he certainly hates to see 
in his wife the necessary consequences of 
bother—the fretting, the worry, the fatigue 
and utter absence of light-heartedness and 
serenity that dressmaking at home involves. 

Now as for these new and improved un- 
der garments, even the fashion books keep 
us to them now-a-days. Mrs. Celia Wooley, 
in the Illinois Social Seience Journal, says 
very truly: ‘‘Not only should the individ. 
ual taste be manifest in all the little details 
and fine finishing-touches, but there should 
be a certain sameness in a woman's appear 
ance.. The dress of to-day should not be in 
too striking contrast to that of yesterday, 
for though it may be silk at one time, and 
serge at another, yet there should be an in- 
visible, intangible something about the 
folds and hangings which suggests the dur- 
ability of the one within. One hates to be 
perpetually scraping new acquaintance with 
old friends. The standard of dress should 
be that which is appropriate and becoming 
to oneself, not, asitis now, that which is 
becoming to everybody but oneself. In the 
selection of colors, the arrangement of drap- 
eries, let each woman consult ier own 
height and complexion and not that of her 
neighbor. Then the flowers and laces, the 
robe and the mantie will be but component 
parts of one harmonious whole... Wo- 
man’s dress is a part of herself, not she a 
part of it. It must correspond to her taste 
and disposition, her station and means. 
Every woman must settle the dress question 
for herself. We lead different lives, have 
different needs, and no one theory applies 
to all alike. We must stop consulting oth- 
er people’s practices, other people’s expec- 
tations, other people’s purses, and each make 
herself sole arbiter and judge in this matter, 
remembering that the woman is always 
worth more than the dress.” 

It only remains for each to learn what is 
becoming to herself. Let no woman sup- 
pose she can gain any substantial informa- 
tion on this point from the ordinary dress- 
maker, That is not their business. It is 
vastly easier for a dress-maker to make each 
new dress for every customer after the same 
pattern—just as it is easier for a barber to 
cut the hair of every customer after a cer- 
tain uniform style—with what results of 
positive ugliness any one with eyes can see. 
Now to learn what is individually becom. 
ing is to learn the principles of art; and a 
pleasant study it is. F. M. STEELE. 

Marquette, Michigan. 
oe 


IN MEMORIAM. 





MRS. ABBY H. PRICE. 

Epirors JouRNAL.—When a co-worker 
in the field of human progress is called, by 
the angel Death, to a new department of 
soul-being, it is well, perhaps, while yet the 
“farewell” lingers on our ear, to pen a few 
words of grateful recognition of the life 
that has flown from the mortal sense, or can 
only be seen through the horoscope of the 
mind. 

The subject of this note died suddenly, 
at her late residence at Red Bank, N. J., 
the memorable seat of the ‘American Pha- 
lanx” experiment in Socialism. She was 
once herself a Socialist, and among the ear- 
ly pioneer women in various causes. At 
this place, some quarter of a century since, 
she and her husband, Edmund Price, were as- 
sociated with Adin Ballou, Wm. H. Fish, and 
others, in the form of community then in 
operation. Both as writer for the Practical 
Christian, then published, and other jour- 
nals, and as preacher in the “Old Chapel” 
of the community, she did much to lighten 
the burden of the few, and somewhat to 
break the way for future generations for the 
many. 

It is not for us to measure the influence of 
any true, aspiring, modest, and sympathetic 
soul, on the wave of time; but Mrs. Price 
will be remembered by many loved and lov- 
ing friends, as a woman of fine endowments, 
both intellectual and emotional. Her prose 
compositions were earnest and eloquent, and 
her poetic songs will live in the ‘‘Hymns of 
Progress,” even though the singer be forgot- 
ten 

If any fault be named as peculiar to our 
friend, let it be a surplus of humanitary love. 
Her large and eioquent eyes were wells of 
ever-springing sympathies. The high hope 
and imagination of her earlier years were 
not always appreciated; and in her latter 
life, she seemed to retire from public spheres 
of effort, and dwell more in the serenities 
of home, in the religion which has learned 
to wait as well as to labor. She will be 
missed by her excellent daughters and son, 
as well as husband, and many very dear 
friends, and her name is worthy of an af- 
fectionate and honorable record in the list 
of heroines who are voiced in the apprecia- 
tive columns of the Woman’s JouRNAL. 

B. J. B. 

Hopedale, Mass,, May 18, 1878, 





Mrs. Price will be remembered by all the 
early Suffrage workers as their co-worker. 
She attended the first Woman’s Rights Con- 
vention held in Worcester, and the others 
which followedin that city and in Syracuse. 
At one of these, she came with a carefully 
prepared essay, which she read with a voice 
not used (as the voices of few women were 
at that time) to public speaking. But the 
essay Was printed in the annual report, and 
so liveson, though she has gone. During 
those early years she was a valuable helper 
both in the Anti-Slavery and Woman's 
Rights causes, often taking part in both. 
Many years ago she removed to New York, 
and, busied with her children and grandchil- 
dren, withdrew altogether from public work. 
The announcement of her sudden death 
will recall to many her appearance, as she 
stvod on the platform clad in the neat 
‘Bloomer Costume,”’ bearing by her exam- 
ple a testimony against the untidy and 
unhealthy dress usually worn by women. 
As she was fearless in the matter of dress, 
so was she also in other reforms. L. 8. 





The address of Col. 'T. W. Higginson, 
during his entire stay in Europe, will be, 
care Baring Brothers, London. 

“Traps baited with orphans” is the sig- 
nificant title of Mr. Elizur Wright's Book on 
Life Insurance, published by Osgood & Co. 

Troy, New York, has just suffered a 
$100,000 fire which started from a lighted 
cigar. ‘‘The extravagance of women is ru- 
ining the country!” 


The New England Alumni, and Alumnae 
of Oberlin College, will have a reunion in 
this city at Pilgrim Hall, on Wednesday, 
May 30, at 12 o'clock. 

Four white whales, captured in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, have arrived at Quebec, 
en route for England. They are destined 
for the Royal Westminster aquarium in 
London, 


Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, of Harvard, 
is about to reproduce by the heliotype pro- 
cess, thirty-five etchings of Turner's ‘Liber 
Studiorum,” as nearly as possible fac-similes 
in size and style. 

Dr. Dio Lewis is reported to be so very 
ill with congestion of the brain and partial 
paralysis of the left side, that he has been 
obliged to give up his project of conducting 
a camping party. 


De Witt Talmage says ‘‘the men in the 
United States smoke up and chew up one 
hundred million dollars worth of tobacco a 
year.” And yetthey are all the time preach- 
ing ‘‘economy” to their wives and daughters. 


Rev. Augustus Beach, a co-worker with 
Governor Briggs, William Lloyd Garrison, 
Gerrit Smith, and other anti-slavery and 
temperance men, died at East Otto, N. Y., 
a few days ago, at the age of eighty-five 
years. He graduated from Williams 
College. 


‘The Students’ Aid Society of Wellesley 
College” was organized in Boston, last week, 
to help deserving young women who desire 
to pursue a course of study at that institu- 
tion. Mrs. Arthur Wilkinson was elected 
President, and Mrs. Pauline A. Durant, 
Treasurer. 


There is a woman in Fremont who, dur- 
ing the past winter, has cut and piled twen- 
ty-three cords of wood. She has three chil- 
dren, one an infant. In one day she cut 
and piled up two cords. Why does not 
some doctor make an outcry about ‘‘wo- 
man’s sphere?” 

The Baptist ministers of New York have 
informally decided that women may preach, 
if they have the necessary gifts, grace and 
other accomplishments. Why do they not 
make the same limitation for men? If they 
would, the pulpits would be better filled, 
and the Lord better served. 


On the back of a ballot cast at the late 
election was found penciled in delicate chi- 
rography: ‘‘Every man has his price, and, 
believing in universal Suffrage, the man 
who casts this vote has been bought by me, 
and in reality a lady votes this year in Roch- 
ester, N. H.””. A woman's name was signed, 
but the censors could not help themselves. 


A ‘Summer's Institute” is to be started 
at Martha’s Vineyard this summer. It will 
begin July 15, and continue five weeks. 
Instruction by distinguished teachers will 
be given in Greek and Latin, English litera- 
ture and Elocution, German, French, Indus- 
trial drawing and Phonography. There 
will likewise be lectures on many attractive 
subjects, and Shakspearian readings. 


The unwise and unstatesmanlike action 
of Congress in re-opening the Presidential 
controversy, after its adjudication by a non- 
partisan tribunal, will be received by the 
country with general disapproval. This at- 
tempt to revive sectional issues by the lead- 
ers of the old parties will, we hope, precipi- 
tate the dissolution of both of them. The 
people, North and South, will stand by 
President Hayes. 


Rev. F. E. Kittredge, of Muskegon, 
Mich., having been entrusted by the late 
Jonathan Walker, of ‘‘branded hand”’ fame, 
with his private papers, covering a wide 
range of topics, invites the friends of Mr. 





Walker in the East to write Mr. Kittredge 
what encouragement such a book would re- 
ceive, and especially what they are them- 
selves willing to do towards selling copies 
for the benefit of his family and the erec 
tion of a monument, 

The women of Fairplay, Nebraska, have 
organized a ‘‘Woman’s Mutual Improve- 
ment Society.” They have only recently 
organized, but they have had interesting pa- 
pers on health, dress, occupations of women 
&e. Social and domestic questions have, as 
yet, had most consideration. It isa promis- 
ing socicty, and will no doubt be found to 
be asource both of pleasure and profit, giv- 
ing the change which serves as an ‘‘outing” 
and which the busy housekeeping wives 
and mothers need, 

We know not the truth or falsity of the 
statement, but an exchange says that when 
it became known that the Teutonia Savings 
bank was on the point of suspending, “a 
rich widow, who had friends among the di- 
rectors, was allowed to draw out $10,000; 
while a poor tlower-woman who presented a 
check for $10 was shown the door.” The 
chief suffering, in connection with the fail- 
ure of savings-banks, falls upon poor depos- 
itors, who have placed their littleallin what 
they regarded as safe-keeping, and tind their 
trust betrayed and their hopes ruined, 


The annual festivals of the Unitarian de 
nomination have for many years been occa- 
sions of interest to the large number who 
have attended; and the arrangements made 
for the festival of this year, to be given on 
Thursday evening, May 30, in the Music 
Hall, cannot fail to make the occasion one 
of enjoyment. Hon. George William Cur- 
tis, of New York, will preside and make 
the opening address; Mr. Curtis Guild, of 
Boston, will ‘‘welegme the clergy,” fol- 
lowed by Rev. 8. R. Calthrop, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., who will “respond for the clergy.” 
Short after-dinner speeches will be made by 
several of the clergy and laity. 

That a wife has no claim upon her dead 
husband’s remains seems a strange and sad 
fact, but such is the decision of Magistrate 
Smith of Philadelphia, who has refused to 
issue «a warrant for the arrest of Thomas 
Wynkoop and Dr. B. C. Snowdon for re- 
moving the body of Samuel W. Wynkoop 
from the receiving vault of the Odd Fellows’ 
cemetery, in defiance of Mrs. Wynkoop’s 
claims. They can be sued, however, the 
judge says, for larceny of the grave-clothes 
and coflin. A precedent for this decision is 
given in the case of Col. F. M. Wynkoop, a 
veteran of the Mexican war, about the final 
disposition of whose remains a dispute 
arose between his mother and his wife 
twenty years ago. The Supreme Court de- 
cided forthe former. 


Not a day’s newspapers come to hand 
which do not contain instances of woman- 
murder by men, The murders of wives by 
their husbands may be reckoned by thou- 
sands in all the records of the past three 
years. Yet little notice is taken of these 
shocking crimes. The man who kills his 
wife is called “insane” or “drunk” and gets 
off with a nominal punishment. But the 
killing of a woman by a woman in a Woon- 
socket variety show in an exhibition of 
marksmanship has led to the presentation 
of bills in seven Legislatures forbidding 
similar performances. Is it, then, to be 
supposed that murder, like all other sins, is 
doubly sinful when committed by a woman? 
Or is the pain of dying more acute when 
inflicted, even if accidentally, by a woman's 
hand? 

The Social Science Association at its 
closing session in Cincinnati on the 21st, 
seems to have waked up to the fact that there 
issuch a question as Woman Suffrage. Pro- 
fessor Kent, of Detroit, read a paper on the 
general subject of ‘‘The Elective Franchise.” 
A spirited debate followed, Mr. Groesback, 
Judge Taft, Mr. Bradford and others par- 
ticipating. The telegraph adds: ‘’The 
question of Woman Suffrage was discussed, 
and a general opinion expressed unfavora- 
ble to it. Also the same opinion was reach- 
ed regarding any restrictions in the present 
Suffrage, Professor Kent having proposed a 
limitation of Suffrage in cities.” Thus the 
American Social Science Association has 
placed itself on record, in favor of giving 
every male scallawag and ignoramus a vote, 
and of withholding it from every patriotic 
and intelligent woman. It is evident that 
America will not be saved by its ‘“philoso- 
phers!” 

The prospectus of the great ‘‘Musical Fes- 
tival” held in Cincinnati a few days 
ago, says in its preface: “It is seldom 
that men, aiming ata standard as high as 
that of these festivals, have reached so great 
a measure of success.” On consulting the 
subjoined list of performers, it appears that 
while the masculine solo-singers are mere 
nobodies, the feminine portion, which is 
equal in number, has the names of Mme. 
Pappenheim and Miss Cary, Miss Cranch, 
Miss Rollwagen, and others who have 
gained honorable celebrity, while the chorus 
contains the names of over 420 women to 
about 280 men. But as the affair is man- 
aged by men, no woman having a place on 
either the executive committee, or the board 
of directors, of course all the credit goes to 
“men.” It would be funny to see the ruin 
which would overwhelm the ‘‘festival”—if 





| surprise. 





the feminine element in it were suddenly 
eliminated. It would be Hamlet with Ham- 
let left out! 


The prohibitionists have carried through 


| the Legislature a bill relating to the licens- 


ing of inn-holders and common viciualers 
which received the Governor's signature on 
Saturday, and takes all interested parties by 
These licenses have been largely 
granted heretofore as formal preliminaries 
to the granting of liquor licenses, the dram- 
shops all passing as common victualing es- 
tablishments. The new law prescribes, 
however, that every party licensed shall at 
the time have the-necessary implements and 
facilities for cooking, preparing and serv- 
ing food for strangers and travelers, and 
inn-holders must also have the rooms, beds 
and bedding for lodging these guests, the 
licenses to be revoked whenever the city or 
town officials think the licensee has ceased 
to be engaged in the business, or to main- 
tain the implements and facilities above 
designated. The prohibitionists hope to en- 
force these provisions. One clause will be 
effective to reduce the number of licensed 
places. It makes the licenses valid only 
when bearing the signatures of the mayor 
anda majority of the aldermen or select- 
men, and makes their discretion oncrous by 
imposing a fine of $50 or less apiece, if 
they are convicted of signing a license for 
any place which does not fulfil all the re- 
quirements of the law. 





DO NOT 
BE DECEIVED! 


SPOOL SILKS sold by number do not furnish as 
much Silk for the price paid, as do the 


LETTERED SPOOLS 


OF THE 


rivT : F 
CORTICELLI 
50 and 100 Yards. 

Spools of No. 70, which number corresponds to 
letter A in size of thread, contains only seventy 
yards of Silk, and all coarser numbers much less, 


number of yards corresponding to size of thread 
while all sizes of 


Corticelli 100 Yards 


Are warranted to have 


100 Yards of First Quality Silk 


ON EACH SPOOL. 
Ask for 


CORTICELLI SILK 


And see that you get it. It is well known throughout 


the continent. 


Boston Office, 18 Summer St. 





CARPETS, 


FURNITURE, 


HOUSE FURNISHING 


Goonps. 


Our assortment was bever 
larger,the quality never bet- 
ter, und prices Were hever so 
low, for cash or on our spe- 


cial system of credit. 


B. P. Cunningham & Co., 
o12 
Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
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WIFE-TORTURE IN ENGLAND. 


CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK. 

It remains to be noted what are the prin- 
cipal incitements to such outbursts of sav- 
age fury among the classes wherein Wife- 
beating prevails They are not far to seek. 
The first is undoubtedly Drink—poisoned 
drink. The seas of brandy and gin, and 
the oceans of beer, imbibed annually in 
England, would? be bad enough, if taken 
pure and simple,* but it is the vile adulter- 
ations introduced into them which make 
them the infuriating poisons which they are 
—which literally sting the wretched drink- 
ers into cruelty, perhaps quite foreign to 
their natural temperaments. As an experi- 
enced minister in these districts writes to 
me, “I have known men almost as bad as 
those you quote (a dozen wife-murderers) 
made into most kind and considerate hus- 
bands by total abstinence.” If the English 
people will go on swallowing millions’ worth 
yearly of brain poison, what can we expect 
but brutality the most hideous and grotes- 
que? Assuredly the makers and vendors of 
these devil’s philtres are responsible for an 
amount of crime and ruin which some of 
the worst tyrants in history might have 
trembled to bear on their consciences; nor 
can the national Legislature be absolved for 
suffering the great Drink interest thus foul- 
ly to tamper with the health—nay, with the 
very souls of our countrymen. What is the 
occult influence which prevents the Excise 
from performing its duty as regards these 
frauds on the revenue? 

2, Next to drunkenness as a cause to vio- 
lence to women, follows the other ‘‘great 
sin of great cities,” of which it is unnecessa- 
ry here to speak. The storms of jealousy 
thence arising, the hideous alternative pos- 
session of the man by the twin demons of 
cruelty and lust—one of whom is never very 
far from the other—are familiar elements 
in the police-court tragedies. 

3. Another source of the evil may be 
found in that terrible, though little recog- 
nized passion, which rude men and savages 
share with many animals, and which is the 
precise converse of sympathy, for it con- 
sists in anger and cruelty, excited by the 
signs of pain; an impulse to hurt and de- 
stroy any suffering creature, rather than to 
relieve or help it. Of the widespread in- 
fluence of this passion (which I have ven- 
tured elsewhere to name JTleteropathy,) a 
passion only slowly dying out as civiliza- 
tion advances, there can, I think, be no 
doubt at all. It isa hideous mystery of hu- 
man nature that such feelings should lie la- 
tent in it, and that cruelty should grow by 
what it feeds on; that the more the tyrant 
causes the victim'to suffer the more he hates 
him, and desires to heap on him fresh suf- 
ferings. Among the lower classes the emo- 
tion of Heteropathy unmistakably finds vent 
in the cruelty of parents and step-parents to 
unfortunate children who happen to be 
weaker or more stupid than others, or to 
have been once excessively punished, and 
whose joyless little faces and timid crouch- 
ing demeanor, instead of appeals for pity, 
prove provocations to fresh outrage. The 
group of his shivering and starving children 
and weeping wife is the sad sight which, 
greeting the eyesof the husband and father 
reeling home from the gin-shop, somehow 
kindles his fury. If the baby cry in the 
cradle, he stamps on it. If his wife wring 
her hands in despair, he fells her to the 


ground. + 
4. After these I should be inclined to reck- 


on, as a cause of brutal outbreaks, the im- 
patience and irritation which must often be 
caused in the homes of the working classes 
by sheer friction. While rich people, when 
they get tired of each other or feel irritable, 
are enabled to recover their tempers in the 
ample space afforded by a comfortable house, 
the poor are huddled together in such close 
quarters that the sweetest tempers and most 
tender affections must sometimes feel the 
trial. Many of us have shuddered at Miss 
Octavia Hill’s all-too-graphie description of 
a hot, noisome court in the heart of London 
on a fine summer ‘evening, with men, wo- 
men, and children ‘‘pullulating,” as the 
French say, on the steps, at the windows, 
on the pavement, all dirty, hot, and tired, 
and scarcely able to find standing or sitting 
room. It is true the poor are happily more 
gregarious than the rich. Paradoxical as it 
sounds, it takesa good deal of civilization 
to make a man love savage scenery, and a 
highly cultivated mind to find any ‘‘pleas- 
ure in the pathless woods” or ‘‘rapture in 
the lonely shore.” Nevertheless, for moral 
health as much as for physical, a certain 
number of cubic inches of space are needed 
for every living being. 

It is their interminable, inevitable propin- 
quity which in the lower classes makes the 
nagging, wrangling, worrying women so in- 
tolerably trying. As millers get accustomed, 
it is said, to the clapping of their mill, so 
may some poor husbands become deaf to 
their wives’ tongues; but the preliminary 
experience must be severe indeed. 





* I doubt that, even if reduced to bestial helpless- 
ness by these drinks in a pure state, men would ever 
be goaded by them to the class of passionsexcited by 
the adulterated ones. [have myself seen in Savoy 
whole crowds of men returning from market, ail 
more or less tipsy from the free use of the excellent 
Vin de Seychelles, but instead of quarrelling or tight- 
ing, or beating their horses and pigs. their demeanor 
was ludicrously good-humored and affectionate. 

tHopes of the Human Race, p. 172 (The Evolution 
of the Social Sentiment.) By Frances Power Cobbe. 
Williams and Norgate. 


These, then, are the incentives to Wife- 
beating and Wife-torture. What are the 
men on whom they exert their evil influ- 
ence? 

Obviously, by the hypothesis, they are 
chiefly the drunken, idle, ruffianly fellows 
who lounge about the public-houses instead 
of working for their families. Without 
pretending to affirm that there are no sober, 
industrious husbands goaded to strike their 
wives through jealousy or irritation, the pre- 
sumption is enormous against the character 





of any man convicted of such an assault. 
The cases in which the police reports of 
them add, ‘‘He had been bound over to 
keep the peace several times previously,” or 
‘‘He had been often fined for drunkenness 
and disorderly behavior,” are quite count- 
less. Sometimes it approaches the ludicrous 
to read how helplessly the law has been at- 
tempting to deal with the scoundrel, as, for 
example, in the case of William Owen, 
whom his wife said she ‘‘met for the first 
time beside Ned Wright’s Bible-barrow,” 
and who told the poor fool he had been ‘‘con- 
verted.” He was known to Constable 47 K 
as having been convicted over sixty times 
for drunkenness and violent assaults, and 
the moment he left the church he began to 
abuse his wife. 

The pitilessness and ferocity of these 
men sometimes looks like madness. Al- 
fred Stone, for example, coming home in a 
bad temper, took his wife’s parrot out of its 
cage, stamped on it, and threw it on the 
fire, observing, ‘Jane! it is the last thing 
you have got belonging to your father!” 
In the hands of such a man a woman’s heart 
must be crushed, like the poor bird under 
his heel. 

Turn we now from the beaters to the beat- 
en. I have already said that we must not 
idealize the women of the ‘kicking dis- 
tricts.”.. They are, mostly poor souls, very 
coarse, very unwomanly. Some of them 
drink whenever they can procure drink, 
Some are bad and cruel mothers (we cannot 
forget the awful stories of the Burial Clubs;) 
many are hopelessly depraved, and lead as 
loose lives as their male companions. Many 
keep their houses in a miserable state of 
dirt and disorder, neglect their children, and 
sell their clothes and furniture for gin. Not 
seldom will one of these reckless creatures 
pursue her husband in the streets with 
screams of abuse and jeers. The man 
knows not where to turn to escape from the 
fury. When he comes home at night, he 
probably finds her lying dead drunk on the 
bed, and his children crying for their sup- 
per. Again, ina lesser degree, women make 
their homes into purgatories by their bad 
tempers. There was in old times a creature 
recognized by law as a ‘Common Scold,” 
for whom the punishment of ducking in the 
village horse-pond was formally provided. 
It isto be feared her species is by no means 
to be reckoned among the ‘Extinct Mamma- 
lia.” Then comes the ‘nagging’ wife, im- 
mortalized as ‘‘Mrs. Caudle;” the worrying, 
peevish kill-joy, whose presence is a wet 
blanket—nay, a wet blanket stuck full of 
pins; the argumentative woman, with a 
voice like a file and a face like a ferret, who 
bores on, night and day, till life is a bur- 
den.* 

These are terrible harpies. But it is 
scarcely fair to assume that every woman 
who is accused of ‘‘nagging” necessarily 
belongs to their order. I have no doubt 
that every husband who comes home with 
empty pockets, and from whom his wife 
needs to beg repeatedly for money to feed 
herself and her children, considers that she 
‘nags” him. I have no doubt that when a 
wife reproaches such a husband with sqan- 
dering his wages in the public-house, or on 
some wretched rival, while she and her 
children are starving, he accuses her to all 
his friends of intolerable ‘‘nagging,” and 
that, not seldom having acquired from him 
the reputation of this kind of thing, the 
verdict of “Serve her Right” is generally 
passed upon’ her by public opinion when 
her “nagging” is capitally punished by a 
broken head. 

But all women of the humblest class are 
not those terrible creatures, drunken, de- 
praved, or ill-tempered; or even addicted to 
“nagging.” On the contrary, I can affirm 
from my own experience, as well, I believe, 
as that of all who have had much to do 
with the poor of great cities, there are among 
them at least as many good women as bad— 
as many who are sober, honest, chaste, and 
industrious, as are the contrary. There is 
a type which every clergyman, and magis- 
trate, and district visitor will recognize in 
a moment as very common: a woman gen- 
erally small and slight of person, but alert, 
intelligent, active morning, noon, and night, 
doing the best her strength allows to keep 
her home tidy, and her children neat and 
well fed, and to supply her husband's wants. 
He face was, perhaps, pretty at eighteen: 
by the time she is eight-and-twenty, toil 
and drudgery and many children have 
reduced her to a mere rag, and only her 


*] have seen a woman like this tormenting a great, 
good-natured hobbledchoy, who unhappily belonged 
to Carlyle’s order of ‘‘Inarticulate ones,” and found 
it impossible to avoid being caught every five minutes 
in the Socratic elenchus, which she set for him like a 
trap whenever he opened his mouth. Atlength when 
this had lasted the larger part of a rainy day, the poor 
boy who had seemed for some time on the verge of 
explosion, suddenly sprang from his chair, seized the 
little woman firmly though gently round the waist, 
carried her out into the hall, and came back to_his 





seat, making no remark on the transaction. Who 
could blame him? 


eyes retain a little pathetic relic of beauty. 
This woman expresses herself well and 
simply: it is a special ‘‘note” of her charac- 
ter that she uses no violent words, even in 
describing the worst injuries. There is 
nothing ‘‘loud” about her in voice, dress, 
or manners. She isemphatically a ‘‘decent,” 
respectable woman. Heron!y fault, if fault 
it be, is that she will insist on obtaining 
food and clothing for her children, and that 
when she is refused them she becomes that 
depressed, broken-spirited creature whose 
mute, reproachful looks act as a goad, as I 
have said, to the passions of her oppressor. 
We shall see presently what part this class 
of woman plays in the horrible domestic 
tragedies of England. 

We have now glanced at the conditions 
under which Wife-beating ‘takes place, at 
the incentives immediately leading to it, the 
men who beat, and the women who are 
beaten. Turn we now to examine more 
closely the thing itself. 

There are two kinds of Wife-beating 
which I am anxious the reader should keep 
clearly apartin his mind, There is what 
may be called Wife-beating by Combat, 
and there is Wife-beating properly so called, 
which is only wife, and not wife-and-hus- 
band beating. In the first, both parties 
have an equal share. Bad words are ex- 
changed, then blows. The man hits, the 
woman perhaps scratches and tears. If the 
woman generally gets much the worst of it, 
it is simply because cats are weaker than 
dogs. The man cannot so justly be said to 
have ‘‘beaten” his wife as to have vanquish- 
ed her in a boxing match. Almost without 
exception in these cases it is mentioned that 
‘both parties were the worse for liquor.” 
It isin this way the drunken woman is 
beaten, by the drunken man, not by the 
ideal sober and industrious husband, who 
has a right to be disgusted by her intoxica- 
tion. It is nearly exclusively, I think, in 
such drunken quarrels that the hateful vira- 
go gets beaten at all. Asa general rule she 
commands too much fear, and is so ready 
to give back curse for curse and blow for 
blow, that, in cold blood, nobody meddles 
with her. Such a termagant is often the 
tyrant of her husband, nay, of the whole 
court or lane in which she lives; and the 
sentiments she excites are the reverse of 
those which bring down the fist and the 
clogs of the ruffian husband on the timid 
and meek-faced woman who tries, too often 
unsuccessfully, the supposed magic of a 
soft answer to turn away the wrath of such 
a wild beast as he. 

One word, however, must be said, before 
we leave this revolting picture, even for 
that universally condemned creature, the 
drunken wife. Does any save one, the 
Great Judge above, ever count how many of 
such doubly degraded beings have been 
driven to intemperance by sheer misery? 
How many have been lured to drink by 
companionship with their drunken hus- 
bands? How many have sunk into the 
habit because, worn out in body by toil and 
child-bearing, degraded in soul by contempt 
and abuse, they have not left in them one 
spark of that self-respect which enables a 
human being to resist the temptation to 
drown care and remembrance in the dread 
forgetfulness of strong drink? 

The second kind of Wife-beating is when 
the man alone is the strikerand the woman 
the stricken. These are the cases which 
specially challenge our attention, and for 
which it may be hoped some palliative may 
Be found. In these, the husband usually 
comes home ‘‘the worse for liquor,” and 
commences, sometimes without any provo- 
cation at all, to attack his wife, or drag her 
out of the bed where she is asleep, or has 
just been confined. (See cases p. 74.) Some- 
times there is preliminary altercation, the 
wife imploring him to give her some money 
to buy necessaries, or reproaching him for 
drinking all he has earned. In either case 
the wife is passive so for as blows are con- 
cerned, unless at the last, in self-defence, 
she lays her hand on some weapon to pro. 
tect her life—a fact which is always cited 
against her asa terrible delinquency. * 

Such are the two orders of Wife-beating 
with which a tolerably extensive study of 
the subject has made me familiar. It will 
be observed that neither includes that ideal 
Wife-beater of whom we hear so much, the 
sober, industrious man goaded to frenzy by 
his wife’s temper or drukenness. I will not 
venture to aftirm that that ideal Wife-beat- 
er is as mythical as the griffin or the sphinx, 
but I will affirm that in all my inquiries | 
have never yet come on bis track. 

I have insisted much on this point, be- 
cause | think it has been strangely overlook- 
ed, and that it ought to form,a most impor- 
tant factor in maklng up our judgment of 
the whole matter and of the proper reme- 
dies, It will be found, I believe, on inquiry 
that it is actually surprising how very sel- 
dom there is anything at all alleged by the 





* Such was the case of Susannah Palmer, afew years 
ago, whose husband had beaten her, and sold up her 
furniture again and again, blackened her eyes, and 
knocked out her five front teeth. At last on one oc- 
casion. with the knife with which she was cutting 
her children’s supper, she somehow inflicted a slight 
cut on the man while he was knocking her about the 
head. He immediately summoned her for ‘“eutting 
and wounding him,’ and she was sent to Newgate. 
1 found her there, and afterwards received the very 
best possible character of her from several respecta- 
ble tradespeople in whose houses she had worked as 
a charwoman for years. Friends subscribed to help 
her, and the admirable chaplain of Newgate interest- 
ed himself warmly in hercase and placed her in safe- 
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husband against the wife in the worst cases 
of wife-torture—except the ‘‘provocation” 
and “nagging” of asking him for money; 
or, as in the case of poor Ellen Harlow, of 
refusing him twopence out of her own earn- 
ings when he had been drinking all day and 
she had been working.* In thirty-eight 
cases taken at random, five were of the class 
of drunken combats; and in thirty nothing 
was reported as alleged against the victims. 
In many cases strong testimony was given 
of their good conduct and industry: e. g. 
the wife of William White, who was burnt 
to death by the help of his paraffin lamp, 
wasa “hard-working industrious woman.” 
The wife of James Lawrence, whose face 
bore in court tokens of the most dreadful 
violence, ‘‘said that her husband had for 
years done nothing for his livelihood, while 
she had bought a shop, and stocked it out 
of her ownearnings.” The wife of Richard 
Mountain had ‘‘supported herself and her 
children. The wife of Alfred Etherington, 
who has been dangerously injured by her 
husband kicking and jumping on her, had 
been supporting him and their children. 
The wife of James Styles, who was beaten 
by her husband till she became insensible, 
had long provided for him and herself by 
charwork; and so on. 

Regarding the extent of the evil it is diffi- 
cult to arrive at a just calculation. Speak- 
ing of those cases only which come before 
the courts,—probably, of course, not a third 
of the whole number,—the elements for 
forming an opinion are the following :— 

In the Judicial Statistics for Engiand and 
Wales, issued in 1877 for 1876, we find that 
of Aggravated Assaults on Women and 
Children, of the class which since 1853 
have been brought under Summary Juris- 
diction there were reported, 


S| erry 2,737 
SE AES ee ee 8,106 
DES ouvcweiadusdsavxnet 2,841 


How many of these were assaults made by 
husbands on wives there is no means ‘of 
distinguishing, but, judging from other 
sources,t I should imagine they formed 
about four-fifths of the whole. 

Among the worst cases, when the accused 
persons were committed for trial or bailed 
for appearance at Assizes or Sessions (com- 
ing under thg head of Criminal Proceed- 
ings), the classification adopted in the Par- 
liamentary return does not permit of iden- 
tifying the cases which concerned women 
only. Some rough guess on the matter 
may perhaps be formed from the prepon- 
derance of male criminals in a!l classes of 
violent crime. Out of sixty-seven persons 
charged with Murder in 1876, forty-nine 
were men. Of forty-one charged with At- 
tempt to Murder, thirty-five were males. 
Of 157 charged with Shooting, Stabbing, 
&c., 146 were men. Of 232 charged with 
Manslaughter, 185 were men; and of 1,020 
charged with Assault inflicting bodily harm, 
757 were men. In short, out of 1,517 per- 
sons charged with crimes of cruelty and 
violence, more than five-sixths were males, 
and only 235 females. Of course the men’s 
offences include a variety of crimes besides 
Wife-beating and Wife-torture. 

The details of the crimes for which 
twenty-two men who were capitally con- 
victed in 1876 and suffered death are note- 
worthy on this head. (Criminal Statistics, 
p. xxix.) Of these 

Edward Deacon, shoemaker, murdered 
his wife by cutting her head with a chopper. 

John Thomas Green, painter, shot his 
wife with a pistol. 

John Eblethrift, laborer, murdered his 
wife by stabbing. 

Charles O'Donnell, laborer, murdered his 
wife by beating. 

Henry Webster, laborer, murdered his 
wife by cutting her throat. 

Besides these, five others murdered wo- 
men with whom they were living in vicious 
relations, and three others (including the 
monster William Fish) murdered  chil- 
dren. In all, more than half the convicted 
persons executed that year were guilty of 
wife-murder,—or of what we may term 
quasi-wife-murder. 

A source of more accurate information 
may te found in the abstracts of the Re- 
ports of Chief Constables for the years 
1870-1-2-3+44, presented to the Home Secre- 
tary, and published in the ‘Report on 
Brutal Assaults” (p. 169, et seq.). In this 
instructive table Brutal Assaults on Women 
are discriminated from those on men, and 
the total number of convictions for such 
assaults for the whole five years is 6,029; or 
at the average of 1,205 perannum. This is, 
however, obviously an imperfect return. 
In Nottinghamshire, where such offences 
were notoriously common, the doings of 
the ‘‘Lambs” have somehow escaped enu- 
meration. ‘The Chief Constable states 
that he is unable jo furnish a correct re- 
turn.” From Merionethshire no report 
was received in reply to the Home Office 
Circular; and from Rutland, Salop, Radnor, 
and Cardiganshire, the Chief Constables re- 
turned the reply that there were no brutal 
assaults in those counties during the five 
years in question,—a statement suggesting 
that some different classification of offences 
* This, however, was a “provocation” on which a 


Chester jury founded a recommendation to mercy 
when they found him guilty of manslaughrer. See p. 
pad 
ao 


+ E.q. the Report of the Society for the Protec- 
tion of Women and Children, which has this signifi- 
cant passage: “Some of the cases of assaults were 
of a brutal and aggravated character, . . .  thirty- 
three by husbands on wives, five by fathers, and four 
by mothers on their children.” 





must prevail in those localities, since the 
immunity of Cardiganshire and Salop for 
five years from such crimes of violence 
would be little short of miraculous, while 
Flint alone had sixteen convictions. Thus 
I conceive that we may fairly estimate th. 
number of brutal assaults (brutal, be it re. 
membered, not ordinary) committed oy 
women in England and Wales and actually 
brought to justice at about 1,500 a year, or 
more than four per diem; and of these the 
great majority are of husbands on wives, 

Let us now proceed from the number to 
the nature of the offences in question, 
have called this paper English Wife-tortuy: 
because I wish to impress my readers wit}, 
the fact that the familiar term ‘‘wife-), “at 
ing” conveys about as remote a notion of 
the extremity of the cruelty indicated as 
when candid and ingenious vivisectors talk 
of ‘‘scratching a newt’s tail” when they re. 
fer to burning alive, or dissecting out the 
nerves of living dogs, or torturing ninety 
cats in one series of experiments. ‘ 

Wife-beating is the mere preliminary can- 
ter before the race,—the preface to the 
serious matter which is to follow. Some- 
times, it is true, there are men of compara- 
tively mild dispositions who are content to 
goon beating their wives year after year, 
giving them occasional black eyes and 
bruises, or tearing out a few locks of their 
hair and spitting in their faces, or bestow- 
ing an ugly print of their iron fingers on 
the woman’s soft arm, but not proceeding 
beyond these minor injuries to anything 
perilous. Among the lower classes, unhap- 
pily, this rude treatment is understood to 
mean very little more than that the man 
uses his weapon—the first—as the woman 
uses hers—the tongue—and neither are very 
much hurt or offended by what is either 
done by one or said by the other. The 
whole state of manners is what is to be de- 
plored, and our hope must be to change the 
bear-garden into the semblance of a civil- 
ized community, rather than by any direct 
effort to correct the special offence. Foul 
words, gross acts, drink, dirt and vice, 
oaths, curses, and blows, it is all, alas! 
in keeping—nor can we hope to cure one 
evil wiyjhout the rest. But the unendura- 
ble mischief, the discovery of which has 
driven me to try to call public attention to 
the whole matter, is this—Wife-beating in 
process of time, and in numberless cases, 
advances to Wife-torture, and the Wife- 
torture usually ends in Wife-maiming, Wife 
blinding, or Wife-murder. A man who has 
“thrashed” his wife with his fists half-a 
dozen times, becomes satiated with such 
enjoyment as that performance brings, and 
next time he is angry he kicks her with his 
hob-nailed shoes. When he has kicked her 
a few times standing or sitting, he kicks her 
down and stamps on her stomach, her 
breast, or her face. If he does not wear 
clogs or hob-nailed shoes, he takes up some 
other weapon, a knife, a poker, a hammer, 
a bottle of vitriol, or a lighted lamp, and 
strikes her with it, or sets her on fire; and 
then, and then only, the hapless creature's 
sufferings are at an end.—Frances Power 
Cobbe, in Contemporary Review. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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A RIGHT TO TIME, 


My plea in behalf of women is less fora 
right time, than for a right totime. By 
which I mean an undisputed and indisputa- 
ble right to one’s own time; to have, to 
hold, possess and use it, according to the 
dictates of conscience. 

But do not you already have it? my un- 
thinking friend asks. 

No, emphatically no! neither do you, nor 
does one woman in five hundred, have her 
time so to use and employ asa man can have 
his time, if he wish to take it. 

Just let any woman make up her mind to 
study and improve herself, to devote a cer- 
tain time each day to some branch of learn- 
ing. All may go merry asa marriage bell 
at first; but the chances are it will not con- 
tinue merry long. Provided you can man- 
age the children and servants, your husband's 
dinners and buttons, still there is the great 
stupid public wondering ‘“‘why on eartha 
woman with a family can want to study?” 
It isa very natural outgrowth from that fal- 
lacious creed which teaches all to believe, 
that the ‘“‘chief end of woman is to get mar- 
ried,”’ and it is an end to some of them. It 
is, at best, on a level with that practice, 
long since abandoned, of using all arts of 
dress and fascinations of manner to ‘‘catch” 
a husband, and then, no matter—stockings 
with holes in them, hair unkempt, and 
everything slovenly from first to last. 

Now it seems to me that married women, 
and especially mothers, are just the persons 
above all others who ought to study, at 
least enough to keep abreast of the times; to 
comprehend intelligent conversation upon 
popular, scientific, and political topics; to 
help the children to form safe and correct 
opinions upon such subjects as appeal to 
their judgment and imagination. Now I 
ask, who can do this so wisely and well as 
an educated and intelligent mother? 

Yet we, or at least many of us, have so 
unconsciously imbibed the slavish opinion 
of the public as to feel guilty of having 
committed some overt act, if we, “by the 
broad beams of the brightly shining sun,” 
devote even a single hour out of the twenty 
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four to the downright study of Science, or 
to the acquisition of a language. 

Any one of us might spend three months 
in embroidering a flannel petticoat, or three 
years in making a silk quilt, and still be con- 
sidered a marvel of propriety and house- 
wifely devotion. But to spend half that 
time in learning to read Schiller or Geethe 
in their native tongue would be considered 
quite singular, even ‘‘peculiar,” and almost 
more than a woman’s reputation for good 
housekeeping could bear. 

Happily this state of things is passing 
away. Women are beginning to see where 
in their best interests lie. To remain a 
keeper in the kitchen, a kind of upper ser- 
yant, while her stylish daughters do all the 
entertaining in the parlor, is no longer the 
correct thing fora mother to do. In the 
long run, she can do more and better service 
for her family by cultivating herself, than 
if she spends all her time and strength in 
sewing and cooking. Women are slowly 
learning, as a wise writer has expressed it, 
‘that every mother has a right to time for 
mental improvement just as surely as she 
has a right to food and air. B. A. D. 

Belfast, Maine. 
oe — 


A FEW REMARKS ON WILLS. 


It was Robert Morris, of Morrisania, in 
New York State, who, if memory serves 
us right, left an ample provision in his will 
for his wife as long as she remained his 
widow, and doubled the allowance, in case 
of her marriage. He was a wise man, for 
having confidence in his wife he was willing 
that she should consult her own happiness 
in her future life after he had passed away, 
and in the event of her taking a second 
husband, he added to her inheritance, re- 
marking that in many contingencies it cost 
more to support two than one. It was 
somebody in New Haven, in Connecticut, 
who, sbarply considering what the partner 
of his bosom might do after he had become 
food tor worms, left her his property as 
long as she remained his widow, but if she 
married again, devised his whole estate to 
some charitable institution, which should 
bear the name of Smith in commemoration 
of his endowment. Robert Morris was a 
wise man, but Smith was a fool. A’man’s 
wife shovld be his first consideration in 
making that final testament which disposes 
of his property after his death, and, except 
in extraordinary cases, which rarely occur, 
she should continue to enjoy during her 
natural life the benefits of wealth which 
she has helped to accumulate. With an 
equitable award for children, the mother 
should not be stinted in her means of sup- 
port, nor hampered by the shadows of a 
narrow jealousy, which precludes the ac- 
tion of her will and judgment in seeking 
her own happiness, If a woman sorrows 
deeply over the loss of a good husband, 
she will seldom be inclined to forget her 
early memories, even if in careful prudence 
for the future she makes a new alliance of 
the heart; and the unhappy wife, who for 
years has submitted to the whims and fan 
tasies of one who, in the labors of life, has 
heen only an uncongenial partner, should 
not be sentenced by the conditions of a will 
toa state of hapless solitude. We regret to 
say that the claims of a wife are too often 
disregarded by rich men. And _ the provis- 
ions of this will in New Haven sustain our 
position. If any one doubts, we have only 
to say that Mr. Smith, or Doctor Smith, or 
Elder Smith, or General Smith, if he was 
in the military line, cut his widow short of 
her fair inheritance if another Smith occu- 
pied his bed and enjoyed the mutual bord, 
when he was under his decorated monu- 
ment, and left his property, which was 
really a joint-account estate, to some ideal 
charitable institution, which would exalt 
his family name over multitudinous patron- 
ymics. and the symbols of various door- 
bells and knockers. Without regard to his 
wife, he was anxious to prolong the remem- 
brance of a verbal distinction which might 
associate his posthumous title with the re- 
nown of the champion of Virginia, who 
was saved from death by Pocahontas, and 
might at the same time proclaim to the 
world that at least one of the Smiths was a 
consummate fool. It seems to us that in 
the stroke of a pen both objects were fully 
.ccomplished.—Providence Journal. 

oe 
SOCIALISM, 








Among the marked features of the pres- 
ent time, is the grovth of socialism in the 
country. Inall the large cities outside of 
New England, this doctrine has made rapid 
strides within a few years, until it has come 
to embrace large masses of the people. 
This is not the socialism with which we 
were familiar a generation ago, which with- 
drew into commuuities, such as those at 
Northampton, Hopedale, or Brookfarm, and 
experimented upon a reconstruction of so- 
ciety upon scientific principles. The men 
engaged in those movements, the enthusiasts 
who followed Ballou, Owen and Fourier, 

r other social regenerators, were of the 
most intelligent and excellent class of socie- 
ty, who labored to elevate the condition of 
mankind by methods which involved per- 
sonal self-sacrifice. Quite different from 
those men of elevated enthusiasm is the 
Style of the socialists who are becoming so 








rapidly a pqwer in the community. The 
new socialism is x destructive rather than a 
constructive movement, and it is impelled 
by personal interests and low desires rather 
than by devotion to philosophical, religious, 
or reformatory principles. The new social- 
ism, which is akin to the communism of 
Europe, isa political rather than a scientific 
movement, and its aims are few, direct, and 
simple, and to be accomplished in the sim- 
plest and most decisive ways. ‘These aims 
may be described in a word, to be the equal- 
ization of property by the means which 
may come readiest to hand, without much 
regard to their character or consequences. 
How dangerous such a movement may be- 
come it is unnecessary to say; itis one of 
the most threatening elements in our condi- 
tion atthis time. Not that the equalization 
of property in itself isan evil thing. On 
the contrary, those commonwealths where- 
in property is most evenly distributed are 
the happiest and most prosperous of peo- 
ples. 
“Til fares the land, to threat’ning ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
And the endeavor of the best statesmen 
and the wisest economists is to so legislate 
as to promote the widest possible distribu- 
tion of wealth, the products of labor. Since 
the days of Magna Charta it has been a pur- 
pose of English law to restrain and prevent 
the accumulation of great wealth in few 
hands. And any efforts in this direction, 
regulated by law, and preventive rather than 
coercive, are worthy of approval and ad- 
vancement. Quite different from this is the 
socialism of the mob which would act upon 
the principle that ‘the shall take who has 
the power and he shall keep who ean.” 
This is dangerous and reprehensible in the 
highest degree. And it is this feeling which, 
we apprehend, is growing apace in our large 
cities, and possibly in extensive sections of 
the country. There are many evil portents, 
discernible in the public press, of the in- 
creasing prevalency “of this pernicious and 
perilous doctrine which is fraught with evil 
and danger to the country.—Salem Observer. 
sapeatemmniiaialicca 
MASSACHUSETTS INDUSTRY. 








The labor bureau displays as its chief 
trophy this year an investigation into the 
state of industry and the degree of general 
employment in the State at the close of 
1877, showing what the Repudlican has held, 
that the Jack of employment had been great- 
ly supplied and the unemployed class was 
not so large as has been supposed. The inves 
tigation comes very handy when demagogues 
are “blowing” about the millions of unem- 
ployed men in the country. These figures 
come largely from the old trades-unions in 
the large cities, which in their Cecadence 
fall into the hands of communists and ran- 
ters who want to make out the grievances 
of the laboring class as big as possible. Col. 
Wright of the labor bureau, on the contrary, 
sent reporters out to take account of the 
leading manufacturing industries of the 
State, who visited 600 establishments, scat 
tered over 100 cities and towns, and repre- 
senting fifty per cent of the total product in 
those branches of manufacture. They cov- 
er the leading leather, wood, and machinery 
industries, the textile manufactures, paper, 
whips, watches, furniture and a fair repre- 
sentation of our whole manufacturing indus- 
try. Laborers and employers were consul- 
ted. With the exception of the building 
trades and unskilled laborers, no large bod- 
ies of men were found out of employment. 
Of course, the exception is important, and 
there were early in this year some lockouts 
and strikes in the boot and shoe trade. Since 
1875 there has been an average reduction in 
wages of nine per cent which compares 
very closely with the decline in gold. The 
gold value of the products shows in some 
cases a gratifying increase over 1875; ten 
per cent, for instance, in boots, shoes and 
cigars. In the leading industries more 
hands are employed and more value pro- 
duced than in 1875. Such is the conclusion 
of the report. 

There is thus no need in the condition of 
the laboring classes of Massachusetts of any 
apprehension as to their solvency and com- 
plete ability to support themselves. We 
are not going to the poor-house or to tramp. 
Wherever the municipal administration has 
done its duty there has been much less spent 
for pauperism in 1877 than in 1875, and 
there will be still less in 1878. Our savings 
bank depositors, nearly one-half our popu- 
lation, will not draw their deposits because 
they need them, but from the conviction that 
they are unsafe,--a mistaken conviction we 
believe, but one which the State itse!f has 
encouraged. Massachusetts industry is all 
right and does not ask any stay-law. The 
profits of enterprise are not large, but they 
will suffice to keep the wheels in motion. 
It grows more and more difficult to get an 
agreement in any industry to a close time, 
or a partial operation. 

Mr. Wright has an important article on 
half-time schools asa solution of the diffi- 
culty between the demand of the State that 
all children shall be schooled, and the de- 
mand of the parents for their children’s la- 
bor. The other articles report the growth 
of manufactures in our history asa State, 
the relative importance of private shops and 
corporate works, the nativities of mothers, 
and the condition of various classes of la- 
borers.—Springfield Republican. 





A MONUMENT FORCHARLOTTE CUSHMAN 





The 7rihune suggests that an appropriate 
monument ought to be erected upon the 
grave of Charlotte Cushman, who is buried 
in Mount Auburn Cemetery, near Boston, 
and whose resting-place is at present mark- 
ed only by a small white stone. Charlotte 
Cushman’s noble character and useful life 
not only deserve at least this measure of 
recognition, but such a project can be sup 
ported upon public grounds. Miss Cush- 
man’s career demonstrated that the sins of 
the stage are perversions of its natural func- 
tions. It was her good fortune that astrong 
body, an unyielding will, great natural 
parts and an arduous course of training en- 
abled her to furnish a conspicuous illustra- 
tion of the truth that the delineation of 
character, without the aid of any meretri- 
cious attractions, can make the stage what it 
always Ought to be—a mirror of human na- 
ture and a teacher of good morals and of re- 
finement. The French fripperies and milli- 
nery art which now too often attract the 
populace to the theater, are not essential to 
it, and have no more bearing upon its real 
capacity to instruct and improve than the 
low practices of a ward politician have 
upon the proper work of a_ statesman. 
Charlotte Cushman’s grave deserves the 
honor of a monument, not so much for her 
glory as for our advantage.—New York 
Keening Post. 

oe 


ANOTHER STRAW WHICH INDICATES, 


All the silly old arguments about St Paul 
and the spirit of the New ‘Testament and 
the ‘terrible doctrine of women’s rights” 
were aired in the Episcopal diocesan con- 
vention of South Carolina last week. It 
seems, that under the loose construction of 
the canon in parish meetings, women have 
actually flown in the face of Paul by voting 
on such occasions. In fact, several country 
clergymen admitted that they would find it 
hard work to get along without women in 
their parishes, where they often had only 
three or four male members, who couldn't 
even fill the offices. But there was raised 
such a gale about their ears for this disgrace- 
ful confession, and so much frantic empha- 
sis was put on restricting Woman’s part in 
the church to her influence, leaving govern- 
ment to the superior being, man,—that all 
these backed down, and only two laymen 
in the whole convention dared to vote 
against theamendment prohibiting women’s 
voting henceforth. South Carolina may 
now rest safe. The Episcopal church has 
remanded Woman with unctuous cant to 
“her sacred position in the home circle;” 
its mediwval bulwark is flung across the 
path of that “huge tidal wave from the 
North.""—Springfield Republican. 

oe 


A HARMONIOUS ADJUSTMENT. 


The Manchester (Eng.) Bvaminer and 
Times, reports that on Saturday an applica- 
tion was made to Vice-Chancellor Malins by 
counsel, with respect to the settlement of a 
sum of £13,000 recently left unexpectedly by 
a great uncle to a Mrs. Webber, the wife of 
a ship-mate living at Hull. The lady and 
her husband were both in court, and the 
former, being examined apart by the Vice- 
Chancellor, stated that her wish was that 
her husband should have £3000 absolutely, 
and that the remainder should be settled on 
herself for life, with remainder, in such 
shares as she and her husband or the surviv- 
or should appoint, amongst her four chil- 
dren, or in default of appointment, to them 
in equal shares. The parties, who were of 
humble and respectable appearance, were 
complimented by the court on their sensible 
arrangement, and the counsel facetiously 
remarked that Mr. Webber was accustomed 
to obey the word of command, and as he 
lived happily with his wife, knew the value 
of amicable obedience. 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
oR 
ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 
PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new School house is situated in the most open 
and healthy part of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodions. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept, 1. Catalogues can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 
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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


A Weekly Newspaper, pub- 
lished everySaturday in Boston, 
devoted to the interests of Wo- 
man, to her educational, indus- 
trial, legal and political Eqnal- 
ity, and especially to her right 


of Suffrage. 


Jutra Warp Howe, 
Lucy Srone, 
Il. B. BLackwe tt, 
= Ws 
Mary A. Livermore, 

Editorial Contributors. 


Editors. 


LHieernson, 


Trerms—$2.50 a year, in ad- 


vance. Single copy, 6 cents. 


Boston Orrice.—No. 4 Park 
Street. Copies for sale and sub- 
scriptions received, 


Crus Rares.—10 copies one 
year, $20.00. 


Specimen copies sent on re- 
ceipt of two cent stamp for pos- 
tage. 


New Premiums For 1878. 


The Woman’s JourNAL offers the follow- 
ing valuable premiums to persons who will 
obtain new subscribers for the year 1878. 


1. On receipt of sixty-five cents for one 
new subscriber for three months, we will 
send, postpaid, by mail, a copy of each of 
the following tracts: 


Fair Play for Women, by GeoreR WILLIAM CuR- 
TIS. 

Woman Suffrage and the Public Welfare, by Hon. 
GeorceE F. Hoar. 

Equal Rights for Women, by Georce WILLIAM 
CURTIS. 

Woman Suffrage the Growth of Civilization, by 
Hon. Henry 8. WASHBURN. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentrworta Hieern- 
SON, 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by H. B. 


BLACKWELL, 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming, by Hon. J. W. 
KINGMAN. 

A Glance at the Situation, by Mary F. Eastman. 

Suffrage for Woman, by Joun StuaRT MILL. 

The Higher Education of Women, by T. Wenrt- 
worTH HIGGINSON. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to the True Republic. by 
Hon. Georce F. Hoar. 


“ : 

2. On receipt of $2.50 for one new sub- 
scriber, we will send, postpaid, by mail, 
Mrs. Livermore’s new story, entitled, ‘“Thir 
ty Years Too Late,” illustrated. and hand- 
somely bound in cloth. 


8. On receipt of $7.50 for three new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and two new sub- 
scribers, we will send by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of Mrs. Farrar’s excellent cook-book, 
entitled, ‘‘The Complete Housekeeper,” 
bound in cloth, and containing several hun- 
dred choice recipes. 


On receipt of $12.50, for five new sub- 
scribers or for a renewal and four new sub- 
scribers, we will send an extra copy of the 
Woman’s JoURNAL for a year, gratis, post- 
paid, to any address. 


Or a liberal cash commission will be paid, 
where it is preferred, as a compensation for 
time and Jabor expended in getting us new 
subscribers. 

In view of the importance of increasing 
the circulation of a paper especially devoted 
to the rights and interests of women, we 
hope that our friends everywhere will go to 
work at once, to make up a club of new 
subscribers in their own vicinity. 

Address Woman’s JOURNAL, Box 3638, 


P O., Boston. 





—TH E— 


HENRY F. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


—Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 
The Most Durable. 


THE 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Musie 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 


Write for Catalogue and mention this paper. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 


—— eee _ _____— MASS. 
G lds’? worker can make $12 aday at home. Cost- 
0 ly outfit free. Ad’rs True & Co., Augusta, Me 


Fach week to Agents. Goods Staple. 10.000 
testimonials reecived. Terms liberal. Pare 

; ticulars tree. JI.Worth & Co.st.Louis,Mo. 
per day at home, Samples worth $5 free 

Address Stinson & Co., Portland Me, 


$5t0$2 ian 

Pennsylvania 
RAILROAD. 

GREAT THROUGH LINE 


AND ms 
UNITEDSTATES MAILROUTE., 


The attention of the traveling public is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, 
in the confident assertion and belief that no other line 
can offer equal inducements as a route of through 
travel. In 


Construction and Equipment 


THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands eqnteenntty at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of 
steel rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are embedded 
ina foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches in 
depth. All bridges are of iron or stone, and built 
upon the most approved plans. Its passenger cars, 
while eminently safe and substantial, are at the same 
time models of comfort and elegance. 


The Safety Appliances 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and 
liberal policy of its management, in accordance with 
which the utility only of an improvement and not its 
cost has been the question of consideration. Among 
many may be noticed 
THE BLOCK SYSTEM OF SAFETY SIGNALS, 
JANNEY COUPLER, BUFFER AND PLATFORM, 
THE WHARTON PATENT SWITCH, 


AND THE 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR-BRAKE. 


forming in conjunction with a perfect double track 
and road-bed a combination of safeguards against 
accidents which have rendered them practically im- 
porsible. 


Pullman Palace Cars 


Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, In- 
dianapolis, and St, Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made 
in Union Depots, and are assured to all important 


points. 
OF THE y 
PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 
is 

admitted to be unsurpaesed in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are provided. Employees are courteous and atten- 
tive, and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad must form 
A PLEASING AND MEMORABLE EXPERIENCE. 

Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 
Offices of the Company in all important cities and 


towns. 
FRANK THOMSON, L P. FARMER, 
General Passenger Agen 


General Manager. 
C.8. HALDEMAN, New England Agent, 








208 and 205 Washingtor Street, Boston, i 
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WOMAN'S WORK IN THE WORLD 

The following paper was read by Miss 
Lelia Patridge, at the closing exercises of 
Miss Burnett's training school for nurses, in 
Philadelphia, and is sent to us with the 
hearty commendation of Elizabeth P. Pea- 
body. —[ Eps. Journa.. ] 

“Shall it take leas time to make Woman than to 
make the world! Is not Woman the greater? She 
may have her ages of chaos, her centuries of crawling 
slime, yet rise Woman at last." 

Georee McDonavp. 

It is six thousand years since the crea- 
tion, and yet to this day, man looks upon 
Woman as that mysterious unknown quan- 
tity in the great problem of life, whose 
value he is unable to determine. Many 
and various have been his attempts at a so- 
lution of this vexed question, and we find 
them chronicled on every page of that 
black book, blotted with errors, where his- 
tery has written down the records of the 
race. 

At first he thought but of her body; 
looked upon her ‘‘as the complement of his 
sex merely,” and so made her his slave, to 
buy and sel) like any other piece of mer- 
chandise. Then, as the reign of brute force 
passed away, she rose by slow gradations 
in the scale of being, till, in the middle ages, 
—thouzh man claimed still to be her owner, 
and fought over ber and for her in lordly 
proprietorship,—her moral nature was ae- 
knowledged, for he felt she had a heart. 
When young, she was the pet and plaything 
of her master, but when old, became his 
drudge,—her slavery was not ended, though 
her chains were lighter. 

But with the 19th century dawned a new 
era for Woman—the world began to recog- 
nize her intellectual power, and on the later 
leaves we read so many womanly great 
names that we shut the volume, realizing 
that it needs no prophet’s vision to foresee 
that in some not far distant future Woman 
shall become man’s equal, and the sharer of 
his grand dominion over all the earth. 

So we know that “through the ages one 
increasing purpose runs,” and that ‘‘the 
thoughts of men are widened with the 

rocess ot the suns;” but this is not all. 

urn back the pages now, and see how 
from the first even to the last, she, who was 
create to be man’s helpmeet, has been 
denied this one inalienable right,—how she 
whose children should be a crown of glory, 
has found her motherhood a crown of 
thorus instead. From the degradation of 
dim barbaric ages, when she prayed to 
heaven to grant her many offsprings, that 
man's empire might increase, yet grieved 
with bitter tears when she brought another 
woman-child into this world to suffer the sor- 
rowful lot of her sex, she advanced through 
the days of chivalry and romance, when 
War Was man’s vocation; and to do her part 
she clasped his armor on her chosen knight, 
and sent him forth to conquer or to die, 
even though her poor heart bled till the lips 
were white which bravely smiled a last 
farewell; while the child for whom she 
went down to the doors of death that he 
might live and have his being, if he chanced 
to be a boy, left her loving arms as soon as 
he coud ‘‘walk without a steadying finger,”’ 
and ever after held her in supreme con- 
tempt because she was a woman, and there- 
fore his inferior; and later, when the world 
would have women dolls, and declared that 
beauty was the sex’s end and aim, she 
donned her wondrous robes and played the 
role assigned her, as if unconscious that 
the casket which she spent her life adorn- 
ing, contained a priceless mental jewel safely 
locked within. But not until our day, was 
her being rounded to its full completion, 
and her triune nature recognized, and not 
till then could she know herself or dream 
what life for her was meant to be. 

Then she found the ‘‘world she'd come to, 
late, half blind with intellectual light, 
half brutalized with civilization,” and wrong 
triumphant everywhere; and man— her 
brother whom she loved—shutting the doors 
of home upon her, to keep her ignorant and 
happy, struggling with the giant evil single- 
handed, while she stood sweetly patient 
where he placed her, clad in the white 
robes of her purity, and heeded not the 
fury of the conflict, till, in some evil day, 
1 fighier dear as life to her fell, possivly 
across her very threshold. Then, at last, 
her spirit stirred her, Woman's weakness 
shamed her to the soul, and rising in her 
might, she armed herself with love and 
tender pity, and went out into the world 
and found her place and took it, side by 
side with man in this great war with igno- 
rance and wrong, and thus fulfilled the 
thought of God concerning her, and became 
indeed the helpmeet of the man. 

But human beings are not perfect yet, 
and man has ruled so long alone that he 
does not choose to recognize the sovereignty 
of Woman. He has forgotten that in the 
beginning ‘“‘male and female created he 
them, and to them gave dominion”, and he 
fears supremacy. He loves this woman 
whom God gave to him, would die for her 
if need be, but she must keep her place, 
aud whatthat is, he best can tell, he thinks, 
although we women judge far otherwise. 
We believe that ‘every creature, femule as 
the male, stands single and responsible in 
act and thought, as also in birth and death,” 
and that it shall be given to us to know 
what we were meant to do—for we feel that 
we too have our vocation, work which God 
set for us when he planned the world, and 
while 

“From ont His band 
The centuries fall like grains of sand,’ 
he will remember us, 

Nay, even now we need his help, when 
our brother, whose heavy burdens we seck 
to share, flings back our hands, which, 
though they may be weak, are pure and 
clean and loving, though unskilled, and 
scorns our help, because a woman's, while 
his sneer is ready if we walk unsteadily the 
untried patbs where stern necessity has 
placed us. He denies us training, yet 
mocks our crudeattempts at art with hollow 
praise, and such indifferent criticism, that 
we fee! that absolute contempt were better; 
then says we're paid the full worth of our 
work, and bids us keep to our “sphere,” 
unthinking that may mean a space as 
vast as all immensity, where the universe 
swings poised by Him whose limitations 











neither dread of man can narrow by a 
hair's breadth, nor love of him prevent 
us from fulfilling even to the utmost. 
And now, when half humanity misunder- 
stands the other half, and sex so subtly 
is antagonized with sex, what power, sent 
of God, can bridge this widening chasm 
which threatens to engulf the happiness of 
all the world? Who could teach us now 
the lesson we have tried so long to learn? 
Who could wake the music of that silent 
note which alone is wanting to complete 
the chord? 

Only a creature divinely gifted could con- 
nect such vast opposing forces, and give 
back to us our long-lost heritage—earthly 
happiness. Only a being who combined at 
once the mind of man, the heart of Woman, 
and the spirit of Christ himself, could per- 
form such a work. And such he was. 
His name was Frederich Frabel, and he 
came to say, ‘“‘Come, let us live with our 
children!” 

Does it not remind you of the disputing 
disciples and Him who sat a little child in 
their midst and said, ‘‘Except ye become 
one of these?” 

Freebel understood what God meant by 
that last best rift to fallen man and woman 
—the child. He knew that it should be the 
connecting link between the two, as well as 
in the chain of humanity, and he taught 
accordingly, and he was the grandest 
teacher this world has ever seen, save one. 

Of his system—for it is a system, as sim- 
ple yet complete and flawless as an axiom, 
—of his method, perfect and wonderful, 
there is not time to tell. But it restores to 
us that much-sought-for possession—the 
Woman's Kingdom—and gives to waiting 
earth its Queen, and thus lifts up the race. 
By what wise means, we, who have worked 
through many months, have found. Enough 
that it isso, and that through knowledge 
gained, and developement arising, we shal! 
go out to meet our further duties with 
unflinching courage and unfaltering faith. 
For we feel that whatever is denied us 
here, and more, shall be ours hereafter. We 
are content to wait, knowing now that if our 
brother bar us from the pulpit, what mat- 
ters it? The children of that mother who 
follows Freebel’s laws shall learn more of 
the Heavenly Father and His goodness at 
her knee, than all theology can teach. Let 
man shut us from the bar of justice,—save 
asa criminal,—the future man shall look 
back to see how even swung the scales in 
the hands of her who bore him, and the 
goddess in the days to come shall be no 
longer blind. 

What though the government be half 
orphaned while we live, and ours—the land 
of many fathers and no mothers—be ruled 
by half the people? The boy and girl who 
sit side by side in the Kindergarten now, 
shall wonder at such absurd distinctions, 
and when they come to foliow us, shall 
realize our ideal, and make good our empty 
boast of a republican form of government. 

Let us fight the demon of intemperance 
still; but those who are trained to self-con- 
trol from their very earliest years will ban- 
ish that monster evil forever. 

The poor, the criminal, and the outeast 
we have with us always; let us do our best, 
even though the powers that be, while hold- 
ing that the ‘‘woman’s mission is to soothe, 
tu solace, to help and to heal the sick world 
that leans on her,” while they have bound 
her hand and foot, and left her nothing 
save her heart to give these ‘‘little ones,” 
whose angels do always behold the face of 
the Father, shall learn by precept and exam- 
ple to practice the great commandment: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
and their lives shall be nobler far and purer 
than ours have ever been. And so we take 
heart. 

It is hard to see our sex—the mothers of 
the men that shall be,—debarred that higher 
education which they need so sorely; but 
the Kindergarten shall remedy all this, for 
the boy who sees his sister keeping ever by 
his side up the steep hill of knowledge, (if 
with shorter step, then quicker too) from 
three years upward, will never think to 
shut the college doors in her pleading face 
—he could not. The litde children work 
ing out their happy fancies in this human 
garden, as free and joyous as the birds that 
sing in the blue of heaven, are growing up 
to be too Jarge and liberal in their natures, 
and too well developed every way, to in- 
dulge in spite or narrow jealousy, and the 
other petty passions which we feel,—the 
sad results of long constraint, and poverty, 
and discord,—but will stand ready to let 
each soul ‘‘make itself its own, to live and 
learn, and be self-reverent cach and rever- 
encing each,” but still distinct in individu- 
alities. Such shall reform the worid and 
make it once again a paradise. 

What this training has been to us who 
have shared it, words would fail to tell; 
but it has put down our base ends and 
lifted up our nobler nature, enlarged the 
mind, cultivated fancy, imagination, sensi- 
bility, and the inventive faculties, devel- 
oped the soul, set us free from many an old 
constraint and fretting bondage, and placed 
us altogether on a higher level, from which 
we look back wonderingly on our old selves 
of half a year ago. Then, too, it_ has sol- 
aced us for sorrows past, sweetened the bit- 
terness of hard experiences, given us fresh 
courage, and implanted new faith in our- 
selves and others. And for that which is 
to come of sadness or of trial, we shall have 
recompense even in this life; for now we 
can drop our years, our cares, our memo- 
ries of the past, and live with our children 
—these new Christs sent again to earth, to 
help and comfort fallen and sin-sick human 
ity. Straight from God they come, those 
little ones, their souls still burning with 
Hlis love; and they may be ours at any 
time. Yes, ours; for though heaven should 
deny to us ‘that sweet safe corner of the 
household fire behind the heads of chil- 
dren,” they still are ours, bound by ties 
stronger than those of flesh and blood. 
For the body is but little, after all, if the 
soul be motherly; and though the children 
that we train be not our own by birth, if 
we take the mother’s place, and rear the 
tender plants in the child-garden of our 
hearts, they shall belong to_us hereafter, 
and the crown of motherhood shall be ours 
in heaven. : 

Then let us now commence the training, 


for which our months of study have been 
but a preparation; and though we shall miss 
our wise and faithful guide, who has led us 
on thus far, we shall not forget her teach- 
ings, nor the glimpses she has given us of 
the grand ideal of a Kindergarten which she 
cherishes. 

For our venerable Kinkergarten mother, 
Miss Peabody, whose white hairs are a 
crown of glory, our grateful thanks are due; 
and we are glad that it has been our lot to 
be of that large band who shall rise up and 
call her blessed. To both, we say—be sure 
that so far as in us lies we shall help for- 
ward this great cause, for surely there can 
be no nobler work on earth than this, since 
through it we_raise Woman to her perfect 
height; and what can be higher than the 
sex that loves like God, and like Him creates? 

-*oe 


STEWART HOTEL FOR WOMEN. 





The varieties of opinion expressed in re- 
gard to the Stewart Hotel for Women, show 
at least, that however benevolent may have 
been the intention in establishing it, it yet 
lacks the essential conditions which the 
* public had been led to expect would be fur- 
nished for working-women. . 

Anna C. Brackett, in the Springfield Re- 
publican, criticises it severely, as foliows:— 

Seriously speaking, however, is this wo- 
men’s hotel intended as a stupendous joke, 
or as a bit of delicious irony, or only todem- 
onstrate to Mrs. Stewart and the world that 
a home for working-women is an impossi- 
bility, and hence to free the money invest- 
ed in it for more Hiltonian schemes? As 
we went through the roomsa few days ago, 
we wondered what the Stewart Hilton idea 
of a working-woman and her needs was. 
For here we have what is called a single 
room, but which one must pay $1.00 a week 
extra for having to one’s self. The room 
contains one bed, too small for two persons, 
and on which two pillows keep their posi- 
tion with difficulty, aset wash-stand, chairs 
and one bureau—the latter not a good old- 
fashioned one with plenty of deep drawers, 
but one of the new fashion having only two 
large drawers and two or four small ones. 
In these drawers, all clothing must be placed, 
for one of the regulations says that no 
trunks will be allowed in the rooms. In 
the thickness of the outer wall, or in the 
doorway to the next room—for all these 
rooms communicate on both sides with the 
next one—are perhaps in all, six hooks, and 
on these must hang the dresses and cloaks 
and hats of two women. One resource re 
mains. Projecting from the head-board of 
each bedstead is a shelf, an invention proba- 
bly patented by Mr. Stewart, into the lower 
side of which are screwed hooks. As the 
head of the bed is in front of the window 
and receives the full light, this will be evi- 
dently an excellent place to hang colored 
dresses. It may be, however, part of the 
Hiltonian plan thus to force the occupants 
to wear black. That, however, we cannot 
assert. Weshould not forget to state that 
the carpets are very thick, and handsome, if 
any one likes the style. In this room then, 
two tired women are to live, for this is their 
home. They must have been working all 
day, for another regulation says that they 
must be ‘‘engaged in daily work or employ- 
ment.” Ofcourse you will say. ‘But these 
women will make the room look home-like. 
They will have their plants at the window, 
their pictures on the walls, cheap it may be, 
but in these days of photo lithography even 
they may have Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, 
or Murillo’s Immaculate Conception, or 
Correggio’s Magdalen.” By no means, for 
no pictures may be allowed to mar the pro- 
found unity of the walls. But deprived of 
all beauty of color and form in this way, 
surely a canary may hang at the window and 
sing a welcome to the occupants as they 
come in dusty or muddy, and at any rate 
weary, from counter or cashier’s desk, from 
school, studio or editor’s room, from the bed- 
side of the sick or the lawyer's office. An- 
other regulation says, ‘‘no dogs, cats, birds, 
or pet animals of any kind will be allowed 
in the hotel.” Paint for yourself then this 
room cluttered—that is the only word for it 
—with articles of apparel, devoid of any 
thing tasteful or home-like. 

I ask yourselves whether a moquette carpet 
on the floor would make up, to any woman, 
for the lack of other things? What woman 
is there who would not choose ingrain car- 
pets, or a bare flooreven, which was not too 
good to be used—if she could only adorn 
her walls, pet her flowers and her birds? 
But suppose she has to sew in the evening, 
for, strange as it may appear to Mrs. Stew- 
art, this woman often must, in some way, 
make her own clothes. She may surely 
have her German student lamp, by the steady 
light of which she need not strain her eyes 
as she sews. No, for ‘‘no working apparatus 
or extra furniture will be allowed in the 
rooms.” If she isa teacher or an editor, 
where is she to write or study? By the 
light of one flickering gas-burner, unless she 
chooses, n desperation, to go into the long, 
crimson-carpeted library, where she can be 
accommodated with a desk on the Siamese- 
twin pattern—also probably patented by 
Mrs. Stewart—where every time she lifts 
her head she will encounter the face of an- 
other woman who is also vainly endeavoring 
like herself to write or read in the noise of 
talking. But this cannot last forever, for, 
as the regulations say, at 11.30 the gas must 
be turned, off. For this home-like abode 
where, while being held to the pecuniary 
responsibility of an adult, she is subjected 
to the petty regulations necessary for a 
girl at boarding-school, she must pay a price 
which must necessarily be above the means 
of any shop-woman, of the large majority 
of teachers, of almost all .dressmakers and 
seamstresses. What we want to know now 
is, What do the women do who can live there 
and pay the prices stated on the regulations? 
—in printing which, we think the letters 
e-2-t-r and a must have come short unless 
the compositor had an unusually large font 
of type. 

We wish no harm to Mrs. Stewart. She 
probably bad her full share of trials, but 
we do not feel that we are doing so when 
we say that it isa great pity she has not been 
at some time of her life herself a working- 





woman. Then she would know what she 





does not seem now to comprehend in the 
slightest degree, what working women need. 
She would have an insight into the fact that 
gaudy carpets and black-walnut furniture, 
silvered dinner service, a French cook and 
colored waiters, are not enough to make the 
working-girl profoundly grateful in her true 
woman’s heart to the woman who, dowered 
with exceptional wealth, might make her 
name a word to be spoken reverently and 
lovingly by thousands of patiently toiling 
women wherever the city of New York is 
known, not only now, but long years after 
she shall be no longer living. 

I cannot stop here without speaking of 
another woman who is a working-woman— 
a book-seller, who has, since the opening of 
this mammoth hotel, herself rented a large 
house on Clinton place, and will soon open 
it as a working-woman’s home, at $4 per 
week. Sewing machines here will not only 
be allowed but furnished, free of charge, 
for the use of the boarders. The piano will 
stand open for them, and the bath-rooms 
can be entered and used without an extra 
fee. She hopes thereby to make a home for 
herself—but that she might do without 
opening her doors to her less energetic or 
less capable sisters. The enterprise just at 
this time commends itself most heartily to 
all who are interested in practical work, and 
it is to be hoped that it will be so managed 
as to make it financially a success. The 
contrast between the two homes is certainly 
very striking. 

One thing is certain: It.is most heartily to 
be desired that the inception and manage- 
ment, not only of charitable schemes for 
women, but of plans for educational reform 
or for the encouragement and help to the 
women who in any line earn their own liv- 
ing, or even who, having done wrong, are 
anxious to do right, may at no distant date 
fall into the hands of women themselves, not 
those whoare simply wealthy, but those who 
have had a practical experience of the needs 
of the class of women for whom they are 
toplan. Zeal cannot besubstituted for wis- 
dom, ostentation for simple and home-like 
comforts, or a condescending supervision 
for the true woman’s comprehension of the 
real needs of her less fortunate sister, with- 
out the most disastrous consequences. One 
thing to be most deplored in the tendency 
ot civilization is the severance of classes in 
feeling and a lack of intelligent sympathy 
between capital and Jabor, culture and ig- 
norance, or even between crime and virtue, 
The interest of one is the interest of both, 
and that they should not stretch out hands to 
cach other over any dividing barrier is fatal 
to the comfort or well being of either. 

Only by an acceptance of this truth can 
the problems of our social life meet with 
any solution. Where working-women are 
to be provided for, let working-women, or 
those who have been once working-women, 
be heard in the matter, It is in vain for 
those who have no conception of the real 
needs and aims of the class for whom they 
are planning, to attempt to solve any prob- 
lem of the sort, and it is no wonder that 
thousands of women in New York to- 
day speak bitterly of the woman's hotel as 
planned by A. T. Stewart and carried into 
operation by his faithful executor, 

————————__ ep o —— 


SPEAK THE TRUTH. 


“Truth is beautiful and brave; 
Strong to bless and strong to save. 

A strict adherence to truth in all places 
and under all circumstances is the only safe 
guide of conduct. ¢ Once let the idea be en- 
tertained that falsehood or misrepresente- 
tion may be necessary or even excusable, 
and we set the gate ajar which will lead to 
destruction at last. 

More than twenty-five years ago, a young 
man established himself in mercantile busi- 
ness in a beautiful village on the banks of 
the Connecticut River. He soon identified 
himself with the Church and Sabbath- 
School, and took so much interest in every- 
thing in the village that be became a gener- 
al favorite. Last week the people in that 
vicinity were shocked by the announcement 
that he was a defaulter; that holding the 
office of town treasurer for eight years, he 
had appropriated $28,981 of the town’s 
money to his own use, during that time. 
The newspapers credit him with saying: 
“Il believed that it was a legitimate business 
transaction for me to take those funds, and 
that 1 had a perfect right to do it; borrow- 
ing them with the fullest intention of re- 
paying, and without a doubt of my ability 
to do so,”’ 

People who trace this man’s career in 
search of the cause of his conduct may find 
it in this fact—a departure from absolute 
truth in his business relations so weakened 
his moral sense, that he came at last to 
think almost anything that would help him 
on to success, was legitimate. His custom- 
ers can remember that from the very first, 
he was in the habit of misrepresenting his 
goods to them. There are many persons 
who will recall the familiar language: ‘“‘The 
very best fabric, of the kind, ever manufac- 
tured” ‘lam selling itto you, at less than 
the actual cost of manufacturing.” 

At one time a lady who had heard the 
same remark on several occasions, turned 
away, Saying, ‘‘I will not take the goods.* I 
have ng desire to secure them by paying 
less than the cost of manufacture, and no 
merchant can afford to do business on such 
terms.” 

His conscience was weakened by every mis- 
statement and exaggeration of facts, until the 
exact balance between right and wrong 
(where self-interest was concerned) was blot- 
ted out, and it was possible for him to use 
the town’s money for his business; but if 
any one of his neighbors had proposed to 
use the money from the town treasury in 
their business, he would have known, at 
once, that it was not a ‘legitimate transac- 
tion.” 





” 











Reports say there is ‘great sympathy” for 
this man, among the people he has injured. 
There should be great regret that they have 
allowed him to go on, year after year, when 
they knew him to be untruthful. What 
effect will their sympathy for him have 
upon the young men who are soon to fill 
the same position he has disgraced? The 
loss of the money is nothing compared with 
the example to them. c. 
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NEW MUSIC, 


— 


We have received from OLIver Dirsox 
& Co. a number of new pieces of music. 
First ‘‘Three Good Ships came sailing in,” 
(Words by Alice Cary), then *‘The Legend 
of the Bells,” from the ‘‘Chimes of Nor 
mandy,” and ‘‘Now the Sun his Journey 
ended,” by Taubert. There also comes a 
bright “Polka” from the ‘‘Chimes” above 
mentioned, an ‘“‘Idyl” by Perabo, and an 
easy and pretty March called ‘‘The New 
Silver Dollar March,” These, and others, 
are at the stores of all the principal music 
dealers. 

SPECIAL NOTICES, 
New England Women’s Club.—Monday. 
May 27, at 3.30 P.M. Miss C. Alice Baker will read a 


paper on the Ministers and Meeting Houses of Ye 
Olden Time. 








The Annual Meeting of the Moral Education- 
al Assosociation will be held on Thursday, May 30th, 
104. M., in Freeman Place Chapel. Dr Mary J. Safford 
Blake will preside. Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak on 
“The Possible Good of the Moral Education Associa. 
tion.” Mr. F. A. Hinckley on **The New Life.” Dr 
A. B. Haynes on ‘The Importance of Moral Instrue 
tions for the Young’ Rev. F. Hinckley on **Mora! 
Education.”’ Rey. Elizabeth M. Bruce on ‘What we 
Should Teach the Falien.”’ Rev. W. F. Mallulieu on 
“The Cause and Cure of Immorality.”” A. Bronson 
Alcott on “Personal Purity."’ Other speakers are ex 
pected. All cordially invited. 

Woman’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. —4 Park St., Boston, up one flight; object, 
mutual co-operation and sympathy. 

Monday, 74% Pp. M., Talks on Health, by competent 
women phy-icians, followed by discussion. 

‘Tuesday, 74g P. M., History Classes. 

Wednesday evening, Eutertainments, 

Thursday evening, Lectures. 

Friday, 3 Pp. m., French Classes, 

Saturday, 3p m., Lectures on Foreign Literature, &c. 

Sundays, 3 p. m., Religious Meetings, followed by 
conversation. 

The Employment Bureau meet every day from 11 





( . 

The Committee of Industries to receive articles for 
sale, either useful or ornamental, are in attendance 
between the hours of 10 and 11 o'clock, a. M., on 
Tuesdays, Fridays and Saturdays. 

The Reading-room of the Union is free to all women. 

Annual membership, $1.00. 

Honorary Membership, $5.00. 

Life Meinbership, $25.00, 

All members have free admission to the above edu- 
cational and social advantages, with the exception 
that occasionally a small sum is charged for extra 
entertainments, 

Hygienic Undergarments for Ladies and 
Children 

The entire business formerly advertised in these 
columns under the above head, and conducted by 
Mrs. H, 8S. Hutchinson, has been purchased by Alice 
Fletcher & Co,, and will be carried on by that firm. 
All well-known artists and makers of the goods and 
and patterns are retained, and the new proprietors 
having been for many years enthusiastic advocates 
of dress reform, will doall in their power to merit the 
continued patronage of those who have justly appre- 
ciated and liberally patronized Mrs. Hutchinson. 

All orders for po Boy patterns, or the free illustrated 
catalogue, must be addressed to 

ALICE FLETCHER & Co., 
6 East Mth St., 
N. Y. City. 
Send for reduced price list. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Kk. Jeannette Gooding, M. D. 
Homeopathist. 
nay” 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


t#" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 





Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 Pp. Mm, dai.y. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 8to9 a. m., and2to4dp.m. ly10 





ADVERTISER’S INDEX. 


uctons Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 
all. 





Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Buston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—tHenry F. Miller, Boston. 
. Photographers, —Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 
, Restaurant,—Russell Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
tle St. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of material) to all matriculants of the year. Address 

RACHELL. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North Colleze Ave., and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Salary. Salesmen wanted tose!! our 
Staple Goods to dealers sad ling 
Expenses . Pe ent employ 
meut. address S. A. GRANT & COw 
2, 4,6 & & Home St., Cincinnati, O- 











| PARTIES ABOUT FURNISH- 


ING WITH WINDOW AND DOOR 
| SCREENS will save money by 
| calli 


ng at 
UNDER WOOD'S, 
No, 57 
Bromfield Street, 
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